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American Can 


CONTAINERS OFTIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON + FIBRE 


The world oniiliied t live without 
Canned Foods, could it? 


OESN’T that put an obligation on all of us 
connected with the canned foods industry, to 
watch carefully the goodness of our products? 


The packer cannot control the quantity or quality of 
the raw foods delivered to his plant. Nature controls 
both, in spite of him and the growers who supply him. 


Isn’tit allthe more desirable that we give the consumer 
the best grades possible of the crops that do come in? 


Moreover, experience clearly shows that quality 
pays in canned goods. Mrs. Consumer expects and 
demands it. ’ 


ET us bend every effort to make 1924 a better-than-ever 
quality canned foods year. | 
Count on us to do our share, in the quality of Canco cans 
and Canco service. 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
wh‘ch passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of thetooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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Caldwell Power Transmission 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Equipment 


ASTING satisfaction is as) 

sured with Caldwell elevating, 
conveying and power transmission 
equipment. 


This is the inevitable result of a 
constant effort to build quality 
right into Caldwell products. 
Caldwell has upheld the policy of 
“Quality with Prompt Service”. 


Whatever your needs in elevating, 
conveying and power transmitting 
machinery, there is a Caldwell 
product adaptable to your use. 


For prompt information wire or 
write Caldwell, or nearest Link- 
Belt office. Link-Belt Company 
offices are located in all principal 
cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
Chicago: 1700 S. Western Ave. 
New York: 2676 Woolworth Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas: 810 Main St. 
Link-Belt Company Offices in Principal Cities 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. 
116 Market Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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Labeling Private Brand 
Catsup 


One of the big features of the NEW 
ERMOLD LABELER, Body sities Body 
and Neck or three labels— 


—AT ONE OPERATION. 


Acknowledged the standard Labeler of 
the Packing Trade. 


Your request brings our proposition. 


Edward Ermold Company 


Worlds Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


If you will use the MONITOR String Bean 
Cutter, you will find a vast improvement in 
your cut stock. Its work is clean and even— 
it wastes no beans and it insures all of the 
stock going to the can. 


Why not use it ? 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. AK. ROBINS & €0. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. Baltimore, Md. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. BROWN BOGGS CO.,Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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FOR BETTER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
SHIPPING BOXES ---- See H & D 


H & D Corrugated Fibre Boxes get there with the goods. 
Shipped to a nearby town or to a point across the 
continent, they arrive with contents intact. 


You risk no defaced labels or leaky cans when you ship in these 
better boxes. Inexpensive, convenient and far above railroad 
requirements for strength, they solve your shipping problem 
once and for all. 


Get our prices and free samples and you will be convinced of 
the efliciency and economy of these better boxes. 

Ask also for your copy of 
our free ‘‘Canners Booklet’. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO 
Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 

800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Toronto — King St. Subway and 
Hanna Ave. 


Corrugated Fibre 
AcD Shipping Boxes 
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COLD SEAL 
TIN PASTE 


Reg. U. S Pat. Off. 


For Spot Labeling 


Gold Seal Tin Paste sticks your labels 
so that they cannot be pulled off. It never 
gets brittle nor allows the labels to 
loosen up on the dealer’s shelf. 


It comes ready for use without mix- 
ing, shipped in 5 gal. cans, 30 gal. 
and 50 gal. barrels. 


— Manufactured by — 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Dewalco Sealing Compounds, Sol- 
dering Fluxes, Labeling Gums and Pastes. 


HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 
1924 MODEL 


Interchangeable for No. 1, 14, 2, 24 & 3 cans; also built for No. 10 cans. 


THE 1924 MODEL HANSEN FILLER IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE SMALL- 
EST, SIMPLEST, MOST EFFICIENT AND PERFECT PEA FILLER THAT 
HAS EVER BEEN BUILT. EVERY UNDESIRABLE FEATURE OF OTHER 
FILLERS AND THE “OLD STYLE” HANSEN HAS BEEN ENTIRELY 


ELIMINATED. 


Only machine with an automatic stop. 
brine. Longest lived filler at least repair cost. 


to dirt and flies. Safety shearing pin in pulley instead of head. Has no hopper 
agitator to cut and crush tender peas. 


Impossible to overfill can wilh either brine or peas. 


Has less than half the number of parts of any other pea filler. Only machine 
_ where brine is cut off automatically when filler stops. Mixing head and briner 


entirely enclosed and cannot leak brine regardless of wear. | 
All materials carefully selected and tested, finished workmanship by skilled mechanics. 
Has no open brine tank to overflow; brine shut-off not dependent upon float valves; no stuffing boxes. 


_ Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 


Separate control of both peas and 
No open brine tank exposed 
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AYARS 1924 EFFICIENT 
HOT WATER EXHAUSTER 


No steam spray to bleach the fruit. 


Closed coil with boiler pressure giving 212° heat over cans. 


Straight line----Small floor space. 


Hot water exhaust is necessary. 


Takes all size cans without any adjustment. 
Made in four sizes to suit your requirements. 


Moderate cost. 


Write for Circular giving cut, full descriptions, sizes etc. 


Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity re- 
quired and we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for 
your requirements. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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Heekin Cans Meet Every Requirement 


Fo years the Heekin Can Co. has 
made good on its contracts in both 
quality and service. 


Many large canners are enjoying 
their canning seasons and saving money 
by using Heekin Cans. For these 
cans are exceptionally satisfactory - - 
the strongest cans made. They pre- 
vent loss of time and money. 


There isa Heekin Can for every 
need, from the small fruit and vege- 


table cans to the large lard or sorghum 
containers. 


Mother nature specifies the crop you 
will pack. Heekin Cans will be deliv- 
ered at your door to meet these speci- 
fications. 


Let us know your estimated canning 
requirements and we will gladly send 
you complete information. Write to- 
day to 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Do You Know 


— that PROTEXU CANNERS 
APRONS will save you money because 
they are low in price, unusually dur- 
able, and afford greater protection 
for your employee ? 


Scientifically constructed of fine, strong 
fabric, amply coated with tough, elastic, 
wear-proof rubber, Protexu Aprons 
are especially designed for all canning oper- 
ations, Hundreds of canners use them ex- 
clusively, finding them most economical. 


Moreover, Protexu aprons are soft, 
flexible, lightweight and _ extremely 
COLORS: Black or White CoMfortable to wear. Made in any 
30” x 38” — $12.00 dozen standard or special size, with or without 
38” x 44” — $15.00dozen bib. 


Send trial order TODAY — and learn how much apron service you 
can buy for your money. Maximum protection at minimum ex- 
pense guaranteed. In ordering, please mention style and size desired. 
Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 


BEAR BRAND APRONS, another popular style (grey), large 
in size, and weighing only 16 ounces, cost $15.50 dozen. 


William M. Gross. 


Makers of allistyles aprons for all industrial purposes 


Carver Building tt Sharon, Penna. 
EVERYWHERE 
EVERY COMPARISON 
PROVES 
FAIRBANKS d 
SUPERIORITY— 
DART 
UNIONS 
ESTABLISHED DEALERS 
OVER IN 
EIGHTY YEARS EVERY CITY 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


Adminstrative Offices 


NEW YORK 


TRUCKS 


WHEEL 
BARROWS 


VETERANS 


SERVICE 


You generally recognize 
dependable service when 
you get it, and no amount 
of eloquence will convince 
you when you don’t. 


Superiority - In_perfor- 
mance, in design, in dur- 
ability, in quality of pro- 
duct produced. This is 
the story told over and 
over again by those best 
qualified to speak of the 
_ A-B Cooking Unit - its 
owners. 


Write for particulars. 


BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
BALTIMORE, CHICAGO 
S. O. Randall’s Son S. G. Gorsline 
409 Marine Bank Bldg. 844 Rush St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
A. C. Caldwell 
20-22 Fremont St. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. 


Sample copy free. 
One Year, - - - 


Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - - - - - - $5.00 
Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


OT WORSE THAN OTHERS—Every once in a 
while someone indirectly connected with the 
canning industry writes us, or otherwise bursts 

out with: “What’s the matter with the canners? Are 
they all fools? Haven’t they any business ability? 
Can’t they see through a ladder when their own in- 
terests are at stake?” and then they are much sur- 
prised when they find us hotly defending the canners, 
and picturing them as a whole lot better than a lot of 
other industries, taken as a whole. “Why, you’ve 
been roasting them about not supporting, in an active 
way, the Name on the Label Bill; about not joining 
heartily and actively in the fight to have restored the 
best bunch of canned foods distributors ever known, 
the big meat packers, and about planning to pack a lot 
of goods this season without any regard to quality, 
and of selling futures at prices which show hardly 
the remotest possibility for profit.” And so we have, 
but that’s our privilege. Remember, if you want to 
get into desperate trouble just attempt to interfere 
in a friendly scrap between a husband and wife or any 
family group. They may call each other names, but 
they won’t allow anybody else to do it. And neither 
will we. Because we know the canners; know the 
problems they are forced to face, the troubles they 
have, and moreover because we know they are human. 
It is not just the little, inexperienced, lack-business 
canner at the crossroads who votes with the wholesal- 
ers to put the meat packers out of business; who sides 
with these same buyers to keep his name off the label 
and forfeits thereby all chance of building a name for 
himself, “good-will,” which most business men prize 
above all things. Some of the biggest concerns in the 
business, splendid business organizations, with im- 
mense capital and many plants, are equally guilty, and 
are often the cause of the so-called little fellows doing 
as they do. When the biggest buyers in the country 
suddenly appear before a body of canners, as they did 
in Milwaukee two years ago, when the Consent Decree 
was under consideration in Washington, and ask those 
canners, “Are you going to support those big meat 
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packers against us, because if you are we are done 
buying your goods?” it was wrong, it was cowardly, 
weak and totally lacking in moral courage not to stand 
squarely for what they knew was right; but it was 
human, because they were protecting their dollars, 
and whoever knew the dollar to have any moral cour- 
age or decency about it? And you can’t point out an 
industry that has not done the same thing, or worse, 
under similar circumstances. The canners as an in- 
dustry rank high for efficiency and business acumen. 
If the canners continue to gain in business ability as 
they are gaining today, they will soon revolutionize 
the selling of canned foods as much as they have rev- 
olutionized the production of the goods, and you must 
know that in production they are among the foremost 
industries of the world for progressiveness. In all 
the past years they have studied and developed the 
production feature of their business, until today they 
can afford to put it aside as accomplished and not re- 
quiring special attention any longer. It is in such 
shape that it will take care of itself, a lesson thor- 
oughly learned. They have graduated from that 
school and are now taking an intensive course in busi- 
ness training, salesmanship and marketing; and if 
they show the same progress in this study as they 
did in the former, then we may reasonably look for a 
new era in canned foods. That is the one thing they 
need most now. They know how to produce the goods; 
they’ve learned the importance of quality packing, 
and all they require now is a proper balance through 
efficiency in marketing their products. The success- 
ful canner of the future will be the one with the best 
outlet for his goods. More canners today are market- 
ing their goods just as other manufacturers are doing 
than ever before, and their number is large and grow- 
ing. They will soon have that machinery perfected 
as they now have their production machinery, but in 
this case the canners must work out the perfecting; 
it cannot be made for them as was their canning ma- 
chinery. It is an individual matter, and depends upon 
the individual. As in a school, he will get just what 
he takes out of it. 


Given the factory, he must learn that the tre- 
mendous force of consumers cannot be won perm<- 
nently, nor in these days even held momentarily, by 
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goods “packed just to get by;”’ that success comes 
only from the slow accumulation of public good will; 
that good-will can only be obtained and held by always 
satisfactory goods; that “bad news travels faster 
than good news,” and that, therefore, one batch of 
poor goods may undo the work of a whole year or 
more. Having acquired these rudiments of successful 
business-building, his task is then to learn how to 
sell the goods as well, as intelligently, as he packs 
them. He will find this study not only interesting, 
filled with meaty revelations he never dreamed of, but 
profitable. 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY MEETS 


URING the week of April 21st, Washington was the 
D scene of the sixty-seventh meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. The attendance surpassed the record 
of all previous meetings, thus showing the wide-spread interest 
in the scientific topics discussed. Among the outstanding fea- 
tures were the open meeting address of R. A. Millikan and G. 
N. Lewis on the atom. Professor Millikan, who occupies the 
chair in Physics at the California Institute of Technology, has 
recently been awarded one of the Noble prizes in science. 


Many subjects of both direct and indirect interest to the 
canner were discussed. Several papers dealing with insecticides 
were given; showing the efficacy of dusts and sprays of differ- 
ent composition. of their preparation «nd deterioration. Vita- 
mins in canned apples and canned spinach were discussed by 
Edward F. Kohman and Walter H. Eddy. It was found in the 
course of experimental work that canned spinach ranks well 
with oranges and tomatoes as a potent source of vitamin C 
(the antiscorbutic vitamin). Furthermore, this vegetable gives 
evidence of containing more vitamin A, weight for weight, than 
butter which has always been xzcgarded as one of the best 


E WERE SURPRISED—Mr. McGillivray, the 
Canadian canned foods director of their pure 
food law, said in his address before the West- 

ern Association, and reproduced in this issue, that he 


did not regard the producer's name on the label as of 
much consequence. We doubt if he could find a pure 
food authority, state or national, in the United States 
who would say that, or who believes it. The enemies 
of this proposed bill are lulling to sleep the industry 
by saying that such a requirement would only make 
‘trouble, with no resultant benefit to the consumer. 
Sverybody knows better, of course, because it is the 
consuming public that is demanding it, not the can- 
ners or other manufacturers; the women’s organiza- 
tions, the buyers for the homes, the housewives who 
want to know who prepared the foods they feed to 
their families. These housewives know the evil of 
ufacturers are willing to be lulled to sleep—they don’t 
hich dealers try to force on them. And they are 
just unreasoning enough to ask, “If they are just as 
good, why is the maker afraid to put his own name 
on them, instead of the dealer’s?” The pure food men 
of America know that such a law would solve nearly 
all their problems. And that is just why a lot of man- 
ufacturers’ products of the “just as good” articles 
want such a law. If they were proud of their goods 
they would be glad to place their names on them; and 
so far as foods, in particular, are concerned, there 
‘ought to be a law to make them proud of their goods, 
or not allow them to be sold. Is it of no benefit to the 
consumers? Well, if our lawmakers think so they 
should be relieved of their job, 


New York City—Kutler Bros., at 136 Libert-’ St. write that 
they have office and wharehouse in centre of food jobbing 
district of London and are anxious to take on representation 
of canners of fiuits, vegetables and soups, dricd fruit ete. 


possible sources. 


of canning processes, showed that alkalinity has a deleterious 
effect upon color. 
for brine. the addition of small amounts of tarlane, malice or 


tendency. 


fare Service and equipment brought the s.ssion to a close. 


COVER YOUR WANTS EARLY 


Se Give us your order now. We will 
rs ship when wanted. Ask for del- 
A ivered prices. 


We manufacture and ‘sell to the 
largest canners in the country. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
Phones { (Night) Berkeley 200 


Not made to meet competition 
Made to beat competition 


McHenr~ ard Powell in speaking of the effect 


In cases where hard water had been used 


acetic acids proved highly beneficial in counteracting this 
On Saturday April 26th, an inspecticn tour of Edgewood 


Arsenal was made, All of the facilities of the laboratories were 
shown the visitors and a field demonstration of Chemical War- 


a canning factory there. It is right in the heart of the 
famous Niagara fruit belt district, with an abundance of 
peaches, pears, apples strawberries and cherries. The sail is 
also suitable for string beans and tomatoes. A good size, well 
equipped cold storage plant is in the village. The town is on 
an electric line which connects with the railroads. 


Made Specially For You 
FRANKLIN CANNERS A 


Made from a selected liquor for 
the Canning Trade. Produces 
a water white syrup, strong 
enough to assist in preventing 
fermentation. Heat doesn’t affect 
its color. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“‘A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use’’ 


Youngstown, N. Y., is desirous of having someone locate a 
ff 
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PEERLESS the Solution 
the Exhaust Problem 


(Built in Twelve Sizes) 


The New Peerless Exhauster 


Peerless Exhausters are designed and built to utilize 
every heat unit in the steam with equal distribution to 
all cans. Five minutes after starting the unit reaches 
the high temperature of 211° and holds it steadily. 


Transfer Plates are Smooth and Beveled 


No jams or spills in the Peerless! How could they 
occur with these smooth rings? No seams or ribs to 
catch the cans—absolutely nothing but the metal rings. 
The cans transfer by friction. 


Steam Lines Work with Transfer Plates 


These circular pipes shoot steam directly to both sides 
of the can, thus insuring ample heat with minimum 
steam consumption. The steam lines act in conjunction 
with the transfer plates to guide the cans through the 
exhauster. You can change sizes in two minutes. 


This Mechanism Drives the Machine 


There’s nothing here to give trouble. It’s absolutely 
fool-proof. There is not a single adjustment on the 
Peerless and the illustration shows why adjustments are 
not needed. All gears are machined to gauge and then 
mounted on the center column. 


The Peerless Duplex Exhauster 


Solves the problem of long exhausts so that products 
which are very slow to absorb heat will be really hot 
when discharged. This type of exhauster thoroughly 
heats enough cans per minute to keep a line really busy. 
If even greater capacity is desired the Peerless Exhauster 
built in Triplex will meet the most extreme requirements. 


Peerless Exhauster 


Huskers Corn Washers Mixer-Silkers Syrupers and Briners Rotary Exhausters Tomato Washers 


FACTObIIS: 
Sprague-Sells Corporation Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: Peerless Husker Co., Inc., Successor to 
500 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. | Buffalo. N. Y. Sprague Cang. Machin-ry Co. 
Hoopeston, 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: Smit Manufacturing Co. San Jose, Cal. 
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Western Canners Association Convenes 


N. C. A. Sections, Corn, Peas and Tomatoes also Meet—Business 


Every Minute 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago April 22-23-24, 1924 


(Continued from last Week.) 


SIDENT HILL: Chairman Stare has very kindly 
auaaien to deviate slightly from the printed program Py 
much as we have a large attendance at this time I = ‘ a 
to have you hear the report of our secretary, which ha : e 
omitted this morninig. We will hear the report of Secretary 
Lee, and then we will resume the program. 


‘Report of Secretary Lee. 


ARY JOHN A. LEE_ (Chicago): A committee 
was piri this morning to consider the report of ‘ng af 
retary of the Western Canners Association as well as the —_ 
dent’s Report, and to formulate resolutions, and that o—_ we 
wants to act. Therefore, this opportunity has as 
because the report of the Secretary was essentially and ne 
sarily deferred at the morning session. . 

It is my duty and pleasure to make report to you of : e 
progress and financial condition of the Western Canners As- 
sociation. 

charge of the office two years ago we had not 
and quite a number of those —— paid a dues for a yea 
interest in the Associ 
succeeded in securing 104 new members. 
This year I have not done so well, but have secured = = 
members, and our membership now represents eighteen States. 

At the last meeting I reported $824 cash in the bank. pay sad 
we have $1,532 cash in the bank and no liabilities except a few 
small bills for supplies in the course of payment. 

I have by persistent work and persuasion succeeded in col- 
lecting most of the delinquent dues or securing the written 
resignation of those who could not be induced to pay, and I 
am pleased to report that we have about $2,125 uncollected dues 
for the year, 1924, which I consider at least 95 per cent good and 
collectible between now and January 1, 1925. 

We have a membership in good standing of about 365. I 
have had my books, cash and accounts audited by Albert T. 
Bacon & Co., certified public accountants, Mr. Bacon being the 
chairman of our auditing committee, and the report of the com- 
mittee will be presented to you at the proper time. ; 

For a little more than a year I have issued once or twice a 
month a news letter or review to each of our members, in order 
to keep in touch with them, and to hold their interest. It has 
been kindly received bv the trade papers and they have given 
its contents additional circulation by printing its items of general 
interest. 

I want to thank the commercial papers that have been 
so generously co-operative, and to mention as many of them as 
I have space for in this brief report: 


The Canner, Chicago, III. 

The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 

The Canning Age, New York City. 

The Western Canner & Packer, San Francisco, Calif. 
The Journal of Commerce, New York City. 
The New York Commercial, New York City. 
The American Grocer, Chicago, III. 

The International Grocer, Chicago, Ill. 

The New England Grocer, Boston, Mass. 

The Interstate Grocer. St. Louis, Mo. 

The Michigan Tradesman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Grocery World, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Facts and Figures, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The National Grocers Bulletin, New York City. 


The National Retail Grocers Bulletin, Kansas City, Mo. 
The Progressi-e Grocer,, New York City, 


and possibly a number of other excellent publications which I 
do not see regularly. 


I would respectifully suggest, Mr. President, that under 
our constitution we are obliged to elect annually an entire list 
of officers and directors. There are none who hold over, and 
that this is drawn to the attention of our Nominating Committee, 
and I move you, sir, that this report of the Secretary and Treas- 


urer of the Association be submitted to the committee appointed 
for its consideration. 


PRESIDENT HILL: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of our Secretary and Treasurer, in which I am sure you 
are all interested. I might state for your information that I 
have kept in very close touch with the operation of our Sec- 
retary during the nast year. He has been very faithful and 
efficient in his work. You haven’t the slightest idea of the 
volume of work that has passed through that man’s hands un- 
less you have an opportunity of keeping in touch with him 
through correspondence as has been my privilege. If there are 
no objections this report will be referred to the Committee on 
the Secretary and Treasurer’s report, composed of Mr. Virden, 
of Iowa; Mr. Cosgrove, of Minnesota, and Mr. Mitchell. of Thli- 
nois. I hear no objections and it is referred. 


THE AMOUNT OF SWELLS. 


CHAIRMAN STARE: I was hoping that Mr. Royal Clark 
would be able to get over from the Hotel La Salle to speak to 
us. I wanted him here in particular. I wanted him to make a 
brief statement of the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Conference Committee, the result of which was that the question 
of accurate statistics on swell allowance was referred back to 
the several sections of the National Association. 


As chairman of the Pea Section I have a letter from Presi- 
dent Clark, asking for the collection of this information, and 
at that time I learned for the first time that ths section was 
without a secretary, the man who was elected at Buffalo, Mr. 
Olney, of the New York Canners, Inc., having found it im- 
possible to serve. In that emergency I had to call for assist- 
ance upon a man who has always been willing and helpful, and 
so our friend, Mr. Nicholoy, was pressed into service as the 
secretary pro tem. At this time I would like to call for Mr. 
Nicholoy to come forward and tell us how well he succeded, and 
to present the figures that he did receive, after which I will 
then call upon Mr. Street, of New York, to give the New York 
figures, which have been-returned on a different form and can- 
not very well be compiled with the others. 


I sent out a questionnaire asking for reports covering five 


years, 1918, 719, ’20, ’21, and ’22. The Wisconsin Canners have 
all had a report of this: 


Total Total Number 

Year Sales Claims Reportin % 
ee $ 4,851,678 $5,210.35 38 . .00107 
4,907,625 5,168.49 44 .00105 
7,618,431 5,407.57 51 .00072 
7,380,755 7.116.70 59 .00095 
ar 10,609,315 7,832.76 61 .00074 

Total... .$35,367,804 $30,735.87 .00086 


Those were the most accurate records that we were able to 
get together out of the State of Wisconsin, and they are not 


truly representative of what our claims have been. They do 
include some swells allowances. 


I want to say further that the reports compiled here are 
every report that I received. These came from some of our 
largest canners, and others of our-largest canners did not have 
figures. They are not a selected list of canners that we picked 
out because of their efficiency in order to set up good figures. 
They are taken just as they came. The questionnaire was 


sent to every pea canner in the State of Wisconsin and we 


took the figures of every pea canner that reported, and this is 
the final result. 
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CHAIRMAN STARE: We have the figures also for Min- 


nesota. 
Total Total Number 

Year Sales Claims Reporting . % 
$177,019.00 $51.31 1 .000289 
136,155.00 70.08 1 .000514 
249,099.00 146.63 1 .000588 
164,032.00 247.26 2 .0015 
ee 300,203.00 395.18 3 .00131 

Total. .$1,026,508.00 $910.46 .000887 


I would like to have Mr. Street present the figures for New 
York state. 


MR. JOHN STREET (Secretary, New York Canners As- 
sociation, Rochester, N. Y.): I would like to ask one question. 
With your heading there, shou'd not that decimal point in the 
first line be in front of the 1? You don’t mean a thousandth of 
1 per cent, do you? You mean a tenth of 1 per cent in that first 
item of .00107. 


CHAIRMAN STARE: That shou‘d be a tenth of 1 per cent. 


MR. STREET: To one that is as interested in co-operation 
as I am, I am rather embarrassed not to be able to make a very 
complete report from New York State. I presume that I am 
partially to blame, although I thought I was going to hasten 
things up by departing from Mr. Nicholoy’s questionnaire a 
little. Instead of asking the canners to reveal to me in dollars 
and cents their actual sales, I am asked for a percentage basis. 
I thought it would be easier to get that information, but unfor- 
tunately to date I have only received replies from sixteen firms. 
That represents not quite a third of the firms packing peas in 
the state, and it represents an average pack of about 700,000 
cases, which in turn is about a fourth of our maximum pack, 
probably about a third of the average pack. This is all in per- 
centage basis. 


A difficulty we had in New York which I had suspected was 
not maintained as strongly in Wisconsin is because of our diver- 
sified pack. If I understand the Wisconsin figures, you have a 
good many men who pack peas only. That is the exception in 
New York. I presume these men reporting have averaged from 
five to twenty items which thew pack, and many of them do not 
keep segregated the claim allowances for the different items, 
which inereasd our difficulty. 


One canner, combining his peas with beans and corn for five 
years, had one-fortieth of one per cent; one with all vegetables, 
that is a full line of vegetables, one-tenth of one per cent. An- 
other one with all vegetables, one-tenth of one per cent. Peas 
only, one-tenth, one-two hundredth, one-sixth, one-quarter, one- 
twelfth, one-fifteenth, one-twelfth, one-fourth, two-fifths, seven- 
hundredths, one-twentieth, and two reported that the claims were 
so small they kept no record. 


The claim of two-fifths is certainly abnormal and repre- 
sents the pack of a very small concern who is comparatively new 


in the pea-packing business, and I think in fairness they should 
not be considered at all. 


These represent canners packing from about 10,000 cases to 
about 125,000 cases. Several of our largest packers are not in- 
cluded at all, but taking these figures as I have read them, and 
giving them all the same value, which, of course, is not fair, 
the average claim would be one-tenth of one per cent, which I 
am sure is a little too high, and yet you see it is not materially 


different from your figures, which are practically one-twelfth 
of one per cent. 


I think I express the sentiment of the New York canners 
as far as I have discussed this matter with them, in saying that 
there is a very general feeling that an allowance of an eighth 
of one per cent would be exceedingly generous. 


CHAIRMAN STARE: Is there anyone present who has 


figures that were to be turned in that have not been delivered 
by any other state? 


_ We have a letter from Utah in which no figures could be 
given because sales allowances, swells, swell claims had all been 
included under one head, and the figure can only be approximate. 
We have one or two letters from other states in which the figures 


cou'd not be used for any real comparison. 
I presume all that is left for this ssection to do is to turn 


the figures over in their present somewhat incomplete form to 
the Conference Committee. 
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TO PUT QUALITY, SIZE AND VARIETY ON LABEL. 


MR HUNT: To bring this matter before the house I would 
like to move that the Pea Section go on record as recommending 
that the quality be placed upon the label. ; 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Mitchell, of Illinois. 

CHAIRMAN STARE: It is moved and seconded that the 
Pea Section go on record. 

MR. DENIGER: That, as I understand it, is in connection 
with the size. 


MR. HUNT: That is in connection with the definition of 
grades brought before and sanctioned by this section if adopted 
by the National Association and in turn accepted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry. Of course, these grades could not be put upon the 
labels unless the others were accepted. 

CHAIRMAN STARE: Does your motion also carry with it 
not only a declaration as to quality, but as to size? 

MR. HUNT: Qualitv. size and variety. 

CHAIRMAN STARE: Are we ready for the question? 

The motion was carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 o’clock. 


MEETING OF THE CORN SECTION 
WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
April 23, 1924 


The meeting was called to order at ten-fifteen o’clock by 
President Hill. 


Mr. E. B. Cosgrove, of Le Sueur, Minnesota, took the chair. 

CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: I am going to call on Dr. 
Whiting, of the University of Wisconsin. I imagine that Dr. 
Whiting is better known to some of the pea canners than he is 
to the corn canners, but he is pretty well known to all the 
canning industry. Dr. Whiting will talk on “Soil Treatment and 
Crop Rotation in Relation to Sweet Corn.” 


GET NITROGEN INTO THE SOIL 


DR. ALBERT I. WHITING: My advice is this: After 
observing the use of sweet clover for the growing of sweet corn 
by the large Illinois corn canners, and also after having had a 
good many years experience in connection with field corn, the 
proper procedure is to first start out and test your soil; if it 
needs lime, apply it, and then encourage the seeding of sweet 
clover and have it plowed under. It dosen’t help so much to 
take it off of the land. It helps a little in a physical way, but it 
dos not add nitrogen to the soil and build up the soil in nitrogen, 
and there are but few soils in this country that are not bene- 
fited by applications of nitrogen in the form of organic manures. 
Have this sweet clover plowed down; encourage the growers to 
plow it under for the sweet corn. That emphasizes again the 
advantage of a crop rotation, because by using a legume that is 
not bothered much by insects and plant diseases in a good rota- 
tion you tend to get away from the diseases of sweet corn and 
the crops that you are interested in. In other words, crop rota- 
tion must.be practiced in the canning industry more in the future 
than it has been in the vast, ever so much so. Without crop 


—" you intensify the diseases and insect troubles of all 
inds. 


In closing, I simply want to re-emphasize that you won’t 
go wrong if you add limestone to your soil and establish legumes 
in the crop rotation, plowing the legumes under for the corn crop. 
It is the best method of approach to the problem of quality and 
the maintaining of qualitv in the industrv. both with the sweet 
corn and also with the peas. 

Maybe there will be a number of questions, and if so I will 
be glad to answer them. 

MR. F. W. DOUTHITT (Big Stone, Minn.): When is the 
sweet clover planted this spring for instance, plowed? 

_DR. WHITING: The sweet clover that is planted this 
spring will be plowed next spring. If sweet clover is seeded in 
grain and plowed next spring you don’t lose the use of this land. 
It is used as a green manure. That is an economical system 
because you get your grain crop or pea crop this vear and then 
the sweet clover grows up in the fall and then grows up again 
in the spring and is plowed in a green condition in the spring. 
If you can devote a year to the improvement of soils, which you 
can hardly do, you could let the sweet clover crop mature or use 
soy beans on the land and plow them down for corn. Ordinarily 


we find it is difficult; you can afford to devote a year to the 
growing of a legume crop for soil improvement except in very 


poor sections, so this green manure crop fits into the rotation and 
doesn’t take a whole season. 
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_C. G. WOODBURY (National Canners’ Ass’n., Wash- 
[am sure a number here would be interested in 
a description of the size of the sweet clover crop that you had 
successfully plowed under in the spring. 

DR. WHITING: We have been studying the sweet clover 
now for a good many years from the standpoint of its chemical 
composition throughout its whole life history of two years. 
Ordinarily we advise plowing sweet clover under when it is from 
fourteen to sixteen inches high in the spring. It will sometimes 
get higher than that before you can get to plow it. We have 
never experienced the difficulty of having it affected or the 
water cut off in the soil, where sweet clover has been plowed 
under, in the same manner that we have with red clover. In 
other words, the rate of decomposition of this sweet clover in 
the green condition is about like alfalfa. It is m.ch like the red 
or the alsike clover. Oftentime, however, the sweet clover has 
b: n plowed under when it is three or four feet high, even then 
w.ch good results. 


One thing I should have mentioned is that sweet clover should 
be plowed from seven days to fourteen days ahéad of corn plant- 
ing in order to give the initial stage of decomposition a chance 
to take place. The nitrogen that came out of the air goes into 
the sweet corn in the form of protein and other organic nitrogen 
compounds. Those compounds are not food for your corn plant. 
The nitrogen in those compounds must be changed through 
several stages. First it goes to ammonia. That is not for the 
corn plant. Then it goes to nitrite; that is not food, it is poison- 
ous. Then the nitrite is further oxidized to nitrate or saltpeter. 
That is the form of food that the corn plant cesires and also 
most other crops. That initial and those succeeding stages 
of decomposition occur rapidly with green material, slowly with 
dry material. It is the first stage or the ammonia production 
that we would like to get away from a little bit so it wouldn’t 
injure the germinating seed. If you allow from seven to four- 
teen days there will never be any trouble. 

MR. JOHNSON (Mount Pulaski, IIlL.): 
inoculate your seed if your land is sweet? 


DR. WHITING: Yes. Unless the sweet clover has al- 
ready been grown on the land it is desirable always to inocu- 
late. It is always desirable to inoculate every legume because 
then you are not taking nitrogen out of your soil, you are taking 
largely nitrogen from the air. The improvement and enrich- 
ment of soils depends upon getting this nitrogen out of air and 
you will only do that when you have an inoculated legume. You 
can grow certain legumes on good soil without inoculation, but 
that is not the best procedure, the idea is to get the nitrogen out 
of the air. I figured here that you could get enough out of the 
air with the sweet clover crop to more than ocver the needs of 
the sweet corn crop. This expensive element, in other words, you 
are getting practically for nothing. 

MR. MITCHELL (Dickenson & Co., Eureka, Ill.): I 
understood you to say in your talk that you not only got greater 
amount of corn but better quality of corn, that is more tender 
kernels. How about the hull? Does it effect the hull? 


DR. WHITING: I couldn’t answer that question exactly. 
The point that I was making was that nitrogen is the most 
desirable element in the rapidity of the growth of the young 
plant. Ample nitrogen feeding tends to keep the plant in a 
vegetated condition. On the other hand, phosphorus tends to 
mature it. This program starts out largely on the basis of 
correcting the soil condition, from the standpoint of soil acidity 
by lime, and following up with legumes, because all the evidence 
that we have indicates that nitrogen is the element that is the 
most important from the standpoint of getting sweet corn in 
from the field before it matures too fast. After this system 
has been established and been in operation for a number of years 
as it already has by some of the Illinois canners, then the time 
will come perhaps when we will have to give some attention to 


potassium and phosphorus, and on most soils it will not come in 
the initial years. 


Is it necessary to 


MR. MITCHELL: One other question, that is the question 
of the green manure of the stalks. You spoke about the neces- 
sity of putting the stalks in the grain if you want to keep the 


nitrogen in them. Would you recommend plowing under green 
or wait until next spring? 


DR. WHITING: There are certain fundamental laws 
that have always been established in the rate of decomposition 
of green manures, straw, and so forth. In every case the 
material that is plowed under green decomposes more completely 
and more rapidly and it would be much better to get the stalks 
plowed under while they are green if you could than to let them 
mature because of the fact that there is a good deal of nitrogen 
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left in the stalks and that nitrogen will be more readily avail- 
able the next year than if those stalks stay in the field and tend 
to mature and dry up. There is an affect on the bacteria of 
the soil which is verv easily produced by adding either straw or 
highly nitrogenous material and the more carbonaceous the 
more we hold down our nitrogen production, while if we use 
legumes that are high in nitrogen we build up the nitrogen. 


Particularly is that true at the critical feeding point of the 
corn. 


MR. MITCHELL: Has there been any bulletin published 
on that subject? I ask that because two years ago the question 
was asked us and we corresponded with the University of 
Illinois and the University of Wisconsin and were unable to get 


anything that looked to be definite information to give our 
growers. 


DR. WHITING: There has been no bulletin published 
dealing exactly with that question of the condition of the mater- 
ial. There have been sections in various scientific articles that 
do deal with that explicitly. However, the statement I just 
made is based upon a good deal of scientific work we have done 
and there seems to be no variation from the law that green 
material, no matter what it is, will go to pieces faster. 


MR. F. HALL WRIGHTSON (Secy., Corn Section, Nat’l. 


Canners’ Ass’n., Maryland): Is it too late to plant sweet clover 
in the last cultivation of sweet corn? 


DR. WHITING: I can’t cover all these things in this 
brief time, but I am glad you brought that up. No, it isn’t. 
In sweet corn a good many times a very successful stand of 
sweet clover can be obtained, seeding the sweet clover at the 
last cultivation of sweet corn. In field corn it doesn’t work 
as well because the field corn produces larger stalks and shades 
the ground and the crop doesn’t get started as well, but that has 
been tried with quite a bit of success and it is worth a gamble 
in cases where there is apt to be moisture enough to start the 
crop off and it doesn’t seem to interfere at all with the growth 
of the corn because the corn is past the stage where the sweet 
clover can get big enough to rob it of moisture or anything else. 
That is a good method for men that are growing corn on leased 
land or owned land where they are canning only corn—to in- 
troduce the sweet clover into the sweet corn at the last cultiva- 
tion. The cost of the seed and the conditions under which that is 
done will warrant it as an example because if the weather be- 
comes bad you won’t get very much out of it, but a bushel of seed 
covers five or six acres and it is not very expensive. If it does 
grow it will be a good help. 

CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: Do you get a good deal of fall 
pasturage off of sweet clover? 


DR. WHITING: Yes, that is one point I had not touched 


on. 

I would like to emphasize that the first thing to do is to plow 
it under and improve the soil first. After that system has 
been established on a given field and some of the conditions that 
many of you are operating under, it is all right to pasture that 
sweet clover. Where sweet clover is seeded in canning peas they 
often have a pasture the first week in August and it is very good 


for men that have fat cattle. They get a good cheap pasture 
for about a month. 


CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: The growth that you plow 
under is the growth that is made the following spring, is it? 

DR. WHITING: Exactly. In the fall it will grow from a 
foot to three feet high and then in the spring it will grow up 
again. Sometimes the spring growth may not be very high by 
the time you have to plow, but remember that food is still there 
in the plant, it is in the root. The roots are very rich, and they 
are also rich in soluble elements. If you take the roots of sweet 
clover and grind them up, eighty-six per cent of the nitrogen in 
the root is in a soluble condition, that means it has passed on 
rapidly to the sweet corn crop. There is nothing that we know 
of that will warrant your attention as much as the introduction 


of the nitrogen in the crop rotation, and green manure and plow- 
ing it under for the sweet corn. 


CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: Dr. Schields, of Minnesota, is 
with us and he is going to talk to us on the work in Minnesota. 
We have a sort of partnership up there. We have a very high 
degree of co-operation with the food department. Dr. Schields 
is going to tell you a little about the laboratory work done by 
the food department for the canners in our state. (Applause) 


INSPECTION AND LABORATORY WORK 


DR. E. I. SCHIELDS: The subject of my talk is “An 


Inspection and Laboratory System and Its Work in Minnesota.” 
It is only right and interesting to you that I take up the history 
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i ‘tion system in Minnesota as it was started seven- 
At that time the canners in the factories 
Minnesota were very unsanitary, a very oe group “4 
factories. The total output of the state showed hardly a a oa 
can of fancy corn, and over three-quarters of the a = 
at that time was a 
provement of the qua ity o e pac “ a. 

is i ement was due to, perhaps, to three fac 3 
of course, is directly in the canners 
When they started out in the 

i of men an eir expe : 
nama A to put the pute on the map in the matter of 

i rade of corn. 
‘shat has helped that condition is the 
provement of the inspected system under the oe, a 
Food Commission. At first the inspection was done by one man, 
Mr. A. J. Anderson, who still is chief inspector of canneries. 
He was, during the canning season, allotted a few more _ 
from the Dairy and Food Commission to inspect during the 

i n. , 
that improved the state pack a 
extent was the improvement in the quality of seed. T ~ star ms 
in a rather interesting wavy. Some of the canners, along serio 
Mr. Anderson, went to the Dairy and Food Commission or 
this problem in their mind. They in turn formed a comm! 
and went before the state legislature. The state gir . 
a sum of money. This money was to be spent on the Ss =] 
improving the seed. They went then to the state —S = 
school at the University of Minnesota and got the college 
appoint a group of men, and these men were to have re 
vision of the growing and the breeding of the seed at the 
location of the diffierent factories. The factories in turn were 
to supply the plot of land and do the work under the — 
vision of that man appointed by the State Agricultural Co — 
The result was that each canner was able to build up a 
that particularly fitted his own part of the state and those so 
tories that did not see fit to keep on with this system a 
their corn from one factory that is making it a part of t “a 
work to furnish the seed for the rest of the factories. On the 
other hand, many of the factories still follow this seed growing 
system, and some of the men have a very high quality of seed 
that is particularly adopted to heir own climate and soil. 

The laboratory was established in 1919. It has been able 
to do its works by following out two separate lines of work. 
One is the perfection of the inspection system. This system 
is now based on a very sound, scientific foundation. 


The other system is the matter of grading, and this grad- 
ing has a tendency to unify the state pack. I might say that 
the laboratory has been very fortunate in each year of the last 
five years to obtain the same man for doing this grading work. 
Mr. Sorenson, along with Dr. Guidell, who has charge of the 
laboratory, has developted this part of the work to a very high 
degree, so that now the grading is done rapidly and efficiently and 
the canners are able to profit by the grading. I want to say 
that this matter of grading during the packing season is one 
that does not concern the Dair- and Food Commission as such. 
It is merely an attempt to aid the canners in their work and 
perhaps pick up factors in the finished product that they do not 
pick up themselves when they see only their own lot of corn. 

The grading is one of experience. A can of very fancy 
standard corn is used as a standard. With this can all the 
other-cans are compared. 


The laboratory having perfected its two systems of work, 
namely, the inspection and the grading system +o a certain 
degree, has branched out in different fields of work that interest 
the canners. They have done a certain amount of work on corn 
blight. They have also fitted out a portion of their laboratory 
for the study of different types of spoilage, and the advice that 
the laboratory has been able to give on this type of spoilage, 
and it is mainly that type caused by thermophilic bacteria, is 
very expensive to the canners because, as you know, the spoilage 
from one factory will perhaps be of a different type than from 
another factory, and the laboratory by serving such a few 
factories as we have, namely, twenty-six last year is able to 
treat the problem of each factory in an individual manner. 
This, I think, is very important and the benefit derived from 
advice of this kind is great. 

Last year the laboratory took up a new field of work, 
and this was the determination of the starch and sugar content 
in the canned corn. The laberatory now stands ready to recom- 
mend the best possible amount of starch and sugar that should 
go into a can of corn when it is finished and ready for market 
in order to give the best consistency and the flavor that is con- 
sidered best in the laboratory. 
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To take up the matter of starch work, at the various 
meetings of the Minnesota canners it was generally agreed that 
perhaps the biggest factor of variance in the state pack as it 
now stands is the matter of consistency. In 1922 two full-time 
chemists were employed who attempted to work out the starch 
content of a can of corn by an old standard iodine method. 
This method, however, was unsatisfactory in that two samples 
would not check, and likewise they could not get checks upon 
samples. Another factor that was very important was the fact 
that they could not get these analyses out until perhaps twelve 
or twenty-four hours later, and this, of course, was too late to 
be of any practical value. “ 

During the next season, or 1923, a new method was devised. 
By this new and rapid method the quantitative starch deter- 
mination can be made upon a can of corn in exactly thirty 
minutes’ time. 

. To go into the real part of this work. the average that we 
established for a very fancy can of Minnesota Crosby corn was 
starch six per cent. I might say that this sheet says that a 
fancy can grades between ninety-two and a hundred, but the 
average that we have established is even a better average and 
we have taken those cans of corn that average between one 
hundred and ninety-five inclusive, so the average we have es- 
tablished is upon the very fanciest corn that we ever got into 
the laboratory. 

The amount of sugar that we found as an average was 
3.48 per cent. This sugar value is one that is very interesting. 
It varies a great deal, as I said before, and we found the average 
for the season for certain factories to be as low as 2.9 per cent 
and to go as high as 4.2 per cent. 

A certain amount of the corn, twenty grammes of corn, 
was weighed out each day and desiccated and the moisture thus 
was driven off. We found the amount of dry material in these 
325 cans of desirable nature was 22 per cent. Therefore, you 
have 22 per cent dry material with 78 per cent water. Six 
per cent of that is starch and 3.48 per cent sugar. The rest 


is crude fiber, protein, and such like that goes into the formation 
of a can of corn. 


If this was all we were to do the work would not have 


been very satisfactory. In checking up our work we found many 
things of interest. 


I might say that when we started this work we hoped to be 
able to establish a starch value for fancy, extra standard and 
standard corn. We were able to find a difference. That is the 
starch value of a standard can of corn is going to be higher 
than of a fancy corn, but the difference is so slight that it can 
not be detected by the ordinary starch method of determination 
that we have. But we did find some factors that were very 
interesting. 

One thin 


; g is that starch very ordinarily is considered to be 
directly 


ly proportional with the maturity of an ear of corn. 
That is true, but it is not of such nature that it can be detected 
by the ordinary methods of scoring that we have used here. 
For instance, we would find a can of corn to receive 8 per cent 
starch and 5 per cent starch. Mr. Sorenson in grading that 


Same can of corn had perhaps given these cans of corn each 
twenty on consistency but he had given them maturity figures 
like this; this can would have twenty-five or a perfect score 
on maturity and this can woud be scored down to eighteen 
enough differ 


] ence to put it into an extra standard grade wh 
really it was a fancy can of corn. — a 


Due to an extra ripening process the hulls on the corn 
are changed. By having a prolonged dry season during the 
ripening \process the kernel of corn is going to be different 
ee the weather is perfect. 
1s factor instead of reading maturity should read tough- 
ness of the hull, and that change is goin to 
scoring sheet next year. 


c Perhaps that is the onl 
will make on the scoring sheet. 


_MR. E. W. VIRDEN: I would like to ask -weather it i 
desirable to add starch when the starch content is ne iain 


DR. SCHIELDS: I can say that it might be desirable to 
add corn starch, but the canners in Minnesota are prevented 
from doing so by the dairy and food laws. The labels must 
state exactly what is in the can of corn and the Dairy and Food 
Commission say that all that shall be in the corn is sugar, salt 
and natural corn, so the adding of starch would be a desirable 
factor providing the sale would not be prohibited by laws. 
For no reason should corn starch be detected in the finished 
product, and corn starch is corn starch no matter whether it is 
added directly as such or whether it is already in the corn. 
The ordinary e 


The r ar of corn in the canning stage has enough starch 
in it to give the right consistency if the correct technique is used. 
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The KYLER Boxer 


We’re Ready to be Judged by What 
Users Say about KYLER Boxers. 


See the KYLER Boxer in operation - we sell them by 
the way they perform in factories like yours. Ask any 
KYLER Boxer owner anywhere; ask his superintend- 
ent, his operator. 


Ask any man in a position to know about KYLER Box- 
ers performance. What these users tell you, we will 
abide by. A pretty fair barometer by which to choose 
your next Boxer. May we send you more details ? 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster Machine Works 
Westminster, Md. 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
140th year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 
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Swells Allowance 


CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: One thing that has_ been 
agitating all of us is the question of the swells allowance. se 
have with us the Chairman of the Conference Committee o 
the National Canners’ Association. Mr. Sears will tell you 
just what has taken place in the horse-trading back and forth 
between the Jobbing Association and the Canners. 

I want to say right here that the principle is bad whether 
it is big or little flat allowance. The smaller it is, of course 
the less is the inducement for inefficiency or rascality. | The 
larger the allowance the wider the door is open for inefficiency. 
I have used too strong a term there in the word rascality. It 
would look pretty bad in print. I am sorry to say it appears 
that way to me. I think most of it is inefficiency, however. 

The man who is at the head of one of the largest chain store 
organizations in his plea to me at Baltimore to try and settle 
this thing, said he thought it was time some conclusion was 
arrived at. 

I said, “I don’t know. We think there are other ways of 
solving the problem if we can get the cooperation of the dis- 
tributor and the manufacturer. It is too much. You must 
modify your position.” 

“Too much,” ke said, “ why it doesn’t cover our losses now. 
It used to, but it doesn’t begin to cover our losses.” 

“My friend, that is just the logic that we have been present- 
ing to you people and trying to impress upon you, that if a 
half of one per cent was enough and too much five years ago, 
it is enough now, and five years from now you will be asking 
for one per cent and a little later you will say it won’t be 
enough to cover your losses. You are opening the door to 
inefficiency and carelessness and maybe to something else 
stronger than that.” 

Your committee spent a lot of time and it required a lot 
of patience on both sides to discuss this matter and keep dis- 
cussing it without much change of attitude on either side, 
although we usually quit our discussions in an amicable frame 
of mind, shook hands and said we would try it again some other 
day. 

It has gone along in one phase or another until the last 
meeting that I knew of, which I was not able to attend on 
account of pressing business engagements, was held in New 
York in February. At that conference your commitiee was able 
to line up with the chain store organizations on the same basis 
as the wholesale grocers. The chain stores were very deter- 
mined to have five per cent. They finally agreed with the 
wholesale grocers to go along with them on the basis of a 
sliding scale on the different commodities. The maximum was 
one per cent on certain kinds of fruits, a half of one per cent on 
a certain variety of vegetables, and a quarter of one per cent 
on the favored or preferred class. 


CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: My impression was that at 
the meeting you had in New York the figure arrived at was a 
tentative figure subject to correction. 

MR. SEARS: Yes, that was with the understanding that 
as time went on and we were able to produce more perfect goods 
and the spoilage allowance or this flat allowance was more than 
sufficient to cover losses, the percentage should be decreased. 

That is all right, but they are starting the wrong way. If 
.they had started at the lowest possible minimum of efficiency 
they never would have had to raise it, in my judgment, because 
it would have met the qualifications and of course we would 
never have had to reduce it unless we got to the point where 
the canners would say that canned foods like any other mer- 
chandise must be commercially perfect and that commercial 
perfection. If canned foods are 99.9 per cent perfect that is per- 
made in this world is there a hundred per cent efficiency or 
perfection. If canned foods are 99. per cent perfect that is per- 
fection. It is the experience of < great many canners in this 
country that one-tenth of one per cent should cover spoilage on 
a large line of vegetables. Anything larger than that means 
inefficiency. 

I saw a letter from Dr. Elwell, who had been working very 
persistently in the past two years on tin-plate, and he indicated 
a very happy improvement in the quality of tin-plate being 
manufactured this year, for example. I don’t know where he 
got his information from; I hope it is true. He also indicated 
that he had by selecting and assorting his cans, principally in 
the covers where the defects were found, reduced his spoilage 
on canned foods over fifty per cent. He had cut it in two this 
past year. He referred to the spoilage according to his own 
experience in his trade in a period of five years, and he had 
cut that five years’ average in the middle by assorting and 
Inspecting the entire quantity of cans that he had used the past 
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year. It must have been some job because they use a lot of 
cans. 


I believe that covers the report, Mr. Chairman. 
any questions I can answer? 


MR. DOUTHITT: Did the committee make it compulsory 
on the canners to accept the recommendation? 


MR. SEARS: I presume that will come back to your 
Board of Directors of the National Canners’ Association, to 
the Western Canners’ Association, or to the open body and be 
acted upon to get the general views of the Association or the 
organization on the subject. It was the very best that I could 
be done at that time. They thought it was better to line up all 
the distributors on some uniform basis and get them to work 
together than to leave the thing open with some distributors, 
asking and demanding a half of one per cent on certain things 
and others taking what they could get. 


CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: If this is in line with the 
thought of your conference committee we would like to have 
Mr. Wrightson now present the Corn Canners with the statis- 
tics. 

I presume all of you men know Mr. F. Hall Wrightson, 
of Easton, Md., who is the Secretary of the Corn Section of the 
National Canners’ Association. 


REPORT ON STATISTICS OF ACTUAL CORN SPOILAGE. 


The National Canners Association in March sent to its 
members who were corn packers, a request. for statistics show- 
ing the amount of swell claims on corn which each firm had 


paid to buyers, and the percentage of these claims to their total 
sales. 


The returns which came in from this questionnaire could 
have been a whole lot larger than they were. However, I believe 


that they are large enough to date to be both representative 
and enlightening. 


There are certain phases which a report cannot cover which 
it would seem should be discussed. One is the possibility of 
some swell losses never being claimed by retailers, and an- 
other is possible unjust claims for goods which are not actual 
swell, but which have been mistakenly judged as such by re- 
tailers. How nearly these might offset one another is, of course, 
a question hard to solve. 


Are there 


MARYLAND 

Total Sales Total No. 

Reporting Claims Reporting Percentage 
1919....$ 82,146.00 $225.30 1 .00274 or 1-4 % 
1920.... 156,020.00 82.82 33 .000531 or 1-20% 
1922.... 174,190.00 57.37 3 .000329 or 1-30% 
1919 to 
1923.... 456,056.00 865.59 5 .00189 or 1-5 % 

$868,412.00 $1,231.08 12 00141 or 1-7 % 


One packer from Maryland reports corn swell claims for 


0H four years average 1-10 of 1 per cent., but gives no sta- 
istics. 


MINNESOTA 
Total Sales Total No. 
Reporting Claims Reporting Percentage 
1918... .$422,842.00 $1,056.02 3 00249 or 1-4 % 
1919.... 397,643.00 250.42 4 .000629 or 1-16% 
1920.... 825,190.00 415.30 7 .000503 or 1-20% 
1921.... 553,303.00 321.37 “'f .000580 or 1-17% 
1922.... 630,517.00 513.93 8 .000815 or 1-12% 
$2,829,495.00 $2,557.04 29 .000903 or 1-11% 
WISCONSIN 
Total Sales Total No. 
Reporting Claims Reporting Percentage 
1918... .$259,570.00 $158.97 10 .00061 or 1-16% 
1919.... 348,128.00 322.51 12 .00094 or 1-11% 
1920.... 423,207.00 333.41 13 .00078 or 1-13% 
1921.... 377,855.00 662.34 15 .00175 or 1-6 % 
1922.... 591,438.00 789.34 16 .00133 or 1-7 % 
$1,995,198.00 - $2,260.57 66 . 00113 or 1-9 % 
$5,693,105.00 $6,054.69 107 -001063 


This report so far shows a total of 1107 packers reporting 
total sales of $5,693,105.00. with claims for swells of $6,054.69 
or between one-ninth and one-tenth of one per cent. 


= 

| 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN Sim THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 
Wheeling West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. Columbia Building 


lig Automatic Strip Feed Presses die 


One of the most important and essential operations to be con- 
sidered in making cans is the automatic production of the ends. 


To meet the requirements for this very particular operation, 
we call especial attention to our No. 31 E. Automatic Strip Feed 
Press, such as shown. 


Adjustable for all dies up to and including 6’’, either round or 
square. The press is furnished with change gears for handling 
3 to 20 cuts per strip and simple means to accommodate vari- 
ations in length. 

Feed mechanism is automatic, fool-proof and eliminates danger- 
ous hand feeding. Operated in connection with our Presses, we 
supply Curling Machines and all other automatic can making 
machinery. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 
dle Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Illinois. 
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MAINE 
Firms 
Reporting ercentage. 
5 001163 or about 1-9 of 1% 
.000919 or about 1-11 of 1% 
7 .001106 or about 1-9 of 1% 
9 .00547 or abvut 1-19 of 1% 


This is a total of 27 packs reporting from Maine, and if 
based on equal size the average percentages of corn swell claims 
reported from Maine would be .000882 or about 1-11 of 1 To. 


ILLINOIS 


Reports from 10 packs from Illinois show the percentage 
of cane nae claims = be .0006865 or about 1-14 of 1%. One 
Illinois packer reports corn swell claims for a number of years 
back average 1-20 of 1 per cent., but gives no vearly data. 

You will notice that from Maine and Illinois this report 
gives the number of firms reporting for each year and their per- 
centages of swell claims, but no figures in dollars and cents. 
New York State also reports an average of 1-14 of 1 per cent. 
from ten packs, amounting to 200,000 cases. Assuming that 
these individual packs will average about the same size as those 
for which we have the amounts of actual sales, the total sales 
covered by this report would amount to around nine or ten 
million dollars and the total percentage of swell claims on this 
amount would average less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


PRESIDENT HILL: I see no report from Iowa but upon 
an investigation made bv the factories with which I am asso- 
ciated, composing about seven plants, our loss was one-four- 
teenth of one per cent. I do not recall what year that was 
figured on, but I know that was the loss reported by Mr. Stewart. 

MR. ARTHUR HAMILTON (Lebanaon, Ohio): I have the 
report from Ohio, and from the figures we have in, perhaps 
twenty of them in the state of Ohio would figure approximately 
one-twentieth of one per cent. 

CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: It is unfortunate that this 
information is not a little more complete. You don’t apperciate 
the inertia that you run into when you try to gather this infor- 
mation. 

MR. C. L. AUSTIN (Des Moines, Ia.): I have collected 
about twenty reports that average along about like those, or 
about one-tenth of one per cent. 

CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: This is an open question and 
I think in fairness to ourselves and the grocers we have to 
accumulate more information and really get this swell allow- 
ance at approximately a fair figure. 

You gentlemen of the meeting have the information before 
you now. What is your pleasure? Do you wish to refer this 
to the Conference Committee for their information and guidance 
-nd go home intending to give the Secretary of the National 
Canners Association further data? Is the Association content 
with the quarter of one per cent that has been adopted tenta- 
tively? 

MR. MITCHELL (Illinois): One detail that I think would 
probably enter into all the figures (I know it did in our figures) 
is this: We made our report just as specified there, but for a 
good many years we insisted on the goods being returned to us 
and when they were returned to us we examined them. I know 
for some little time the goods examined were very largely way 
outside of the guarantee, that is, way outside of a year. Our 
guarantee had always been a year. For several years the amount 
of goods inside of the guarantee was less than twenty per cent. 
of those that we allowed, but still when we reported this loss we 
when we reported this loss we reported the total dollars that 
we had paid out, whereas if we had been reporting on the basis 
of the Committee’s argument we should have reported a consider- 
ably less sum: I wonder if the experience is not common to 
to other people, too. We have had goods returned that are over 
seven years old and allowed the claim. The amount was small, 


of course. but still in the total there would have been quite a 
change in the figures, I think. 


CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: I have heard some criticism 
that there was a lack of definiteness in the questionnaire that 
was sent out. 

Mr. Sears, what do you want this body to do, pass the 


buck o you, or do you want some sort of commitment from 
them? 


MR. SEARS: I think this Committee is like the fellow 
in the police court. We are not looking for justice, we want to 


get away as easy as we can. We haven’t any egotism about 
doing a very good job, but if this Western Association will be 
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kind enough to say that it is as good a job as could be done at 
the time and they will try it out, it might stabilize things a 
little, it might kind of keep the old ship in course and might 
keep things from getting worse. Let the Association sanction 
what has been done, with the understanding, of course, that if 
they pack goods better and with less and less spoilage, they 
will have reductions in proper time. I am not sure what action 
this Association should take. I happen to be a member of both 
the National Conference Committee and the Western, at least 
I was during a good part of these negotiations. I don’t know 
whether I am yet or not. 

CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: I think it is generally conceded 
that every one in the industry appreciates the work of the Con- 
ference Committee in arriving at this tentative settlement for 
this year’s pack, or at least it is a starting point. and I imagine 
a great many contracts have been rewritten for this year with 
the one-quarter of one per cent included. 

What I am interested in personallv is knowing whether the 
canning industry is satisfied with the quarter of cne per cent. 
It is possible that you have gone far eno. gh. 


MR. SEARS: It just occured to me that the report might 
4 = and referred back to the Committee, or something 
ike that. 


cael COSGROVE: You mean Mr. Wrightson’s 
report. 


MR. SEARS: Yes, and also the report that I have just 
made in behalf of the Conference Committee. It could be 
referred back for further negotiations if you don’t feel like 
approving it and accepting it tentatively. 


DR. T. O. GOERES (Lodi, Wis.): I think there is no 
question, but what we appreciate the work the Conference Com- 
mittee has done. There is no question about that, but I think 
it would be more impressive if we would go on record as not 
being willing to agree to one-fourth of one per cent. Then the 
Conference Committee can say to their people that our canners 
do not sanction it, they think it is too much. If we sanction 
one-fourth of one per cent, the other fellows will say, “Why 
should you worry if your canners agreed to it? They think 
it is all right.” 

CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: Your thought is that we make 


a motion referring this to the Conference Committee for further 
negotiations. 


DR. GOERES: That is the way I personally feel, but I 


_ want theCommittee to feel that we don’t appreciate their 
work. 


MR. SEARS: As long as we draw the salaries we don’t 
care much what you think about us. 


DR.'GOERES: I will make that a motion. 


CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: The motion is that this 
additional information be referred to the Conference Committee 
for further negotiation. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Farmer, of Iowa. 


MR. WITMER: I would like to amend that motion. I 
think you find as a rule that the majority of the wholesale 
grocers will acknowledge that the swells in the canned corn 
don’t exceed one-eighth of one per cent, but they take the position 
that very few of the jobbers turn in more than half of the 
swells that they themselves are charged with. 

I feel that one-half of one per cent, which is the request 
the jobbers made on the canners, is at least twice as much as 


the legitimate claim would be if they turned all of them in to 
the canner. 


I believe that inasmuch as they won’t average over one- 
eighth of one per cent of those turned in, if you take into con- 
sideration the swells that the jobbers are liable for, it would 
be in order to amend this’ motion to make recommendaiton to 
our Conference Committee that they agree with the Conference 
Committee jobbers on one-quarter of one per cent as the allow- 
ance in lieu of swells on canned corn. I think that would be 
satisfactory to the jobbers and would be more nearly fair than 
any other figure that we could make. I would like to amend the 
motion to that effect. I think it would go through and be sat= 
isfactory. If there should happen to be any considerable quan- 
tity of swells to run up to several per cent, the jobbers naturally 
would have a further claim above that, but I am convinced 
that a quarter of one per cent will go through. Whether the 
Resolutions Committee thanks our Committee or not we will - 
know they appreciate their efforts. 


CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: I think technically your 


amendment is out of order because it reverses the original 
We 


motion, but it puts the question fairly before the house. 


| 
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‘THE HOUSEo: STEGHER. 


We excel Our Labels 
nDesi are the Thghes est Standard 
of Art Merit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your ~ Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 
under all conditions. Their use insures more 
| thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 


peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 
any other viner. 


— 


Frank Hamachek 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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will entertain the amendment. Is there a second to the amend- 
ment? The amendment is that we approve the action of the 
Committee in naming one-quarter of one per cent. That com- 
mits this body to that approval. Is there a second to the 
amendment? 

The amendment was not seconded. 


CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: I think failing of a second 
that the feeling is that is too high an allowance. 


MR. LANGMAN: I happen to be in a very peculiar 
position. I am not a member of the Canners Convention or 
the Canners Association but of the Machinery Division of the 
Canners Convention, and in talking to both wholesalers and 
the canners I find that neither side understands the solution or 
the suggestions that have been arrived at by the National 
Canners Association at the conference. 


The cannners seems to be under the impression that they 
are compelled to accept the percentage allowance in selling their 
goods. Some of the wholesale grocers feel the same way about 
it and other don’t,:but I don’t believe that the trade as a whole 
understand that the canner still has the advantage of selling 
his goods on the old guarantee basis or if he preferred on the 
percentage basis. In other words, the recommendation of the 
Association or of the Conference Committee was not compulsory 
to the canners except flat allowance. I really believe that it 
would clarify the situation considerably if the circular letter 
sent out by the National Canners Association dated February 
18th were read, because it is a complete report and resume of 
the final solution of the problem as arrived at by the Conference 
Committee. 

MR. WHITMER: I would like to say further in regard 
to that, that the Conference Committee present the proposition 
of one-quarter of one per cent and the time ought to be set 
when that takes effect, inasmuch as practically all the corn 
packers are nearly sewed up on future corn, we are not in- 
cluding that one-quarter or one-half of one per cent, and possibly 
the Conference Committee should agree that that per cent 
should take effect beginning with the 1925 pack. 

CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: I think we have thrashed out 
thoroughly the thought that none of us in this meeting are in 
favor of a flat allowance of one-quarter of one per cent. That 
is the principle at any rate. 

Is there any further discussion on the original motion? 
All those in favor of the motion to refer this to the Conference 
Committee say “aye”; contrary the same sign. It is carried. 


DEFINITION OF STANDARDS 


The next item is.the Committee on Definitions and Standards 
for Canned Corn. Mr. Green can not be here. I understand 
that Committee has gt to the state where they have arrived 
at a tentative definition for standard corn. That is the thing 
we are most vitally interested in, and Dr. Harrison is going 
to — us roughly the progress they have made along that line 
so far. 

DR. HARRISON: I am rather a poor substitute for Mr. 
Green in this matter. The only interest I have in it is that 
about two years ago I started to work on this same problem for 
the Iowa-Nebraska Association. At the time Mr. Green took 
up this matter for the National Association, I conferred with 
him on it and turned over to him some of the data which I had 
gathered together. 


There is practically nothing new in the matter that Mr. 
Green has except in the way of going about the matter of the 
definition. It has always been the custom, down through the 
various official bodies, to define a product and to eliminate 
everything else which is not covered by the definition. In 
other words, if we say that a product shall be red, if it is 
green it immediately does not comply with the definition. 


A great many attempts have been made to define the 
minimum standards of corn along that line. and practically 
without exception they have failed. The thought was to combine 
that method of attack, and also to add to that, certain negatives 
which can be conveniently added in this particular case. The 
definition, I think, as it stands now, is somewhat along this 
line. I would not want to be quoted as to the exact phrase- 


ology because it has been two or three months since I have even 
read this. 


“Standard corn is a product to be prepared from 
fresh green corn packed agreeable to good cannery prac- 
tice. (They add to that the .ollowing statement) : “The 
following shall in themselves classify any lot of corn as 
below the grade of standard corn; corn which contains 
excessive quantities of husk, cob or silk; corn which is 
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excessively thin in consistency; corn which is excessively 
thick or pasty in consistency; corn which in any one 
lot shows a marked variation in consistencies.” 


The question came up as to what shall constitute uny one 
lot, but the thought was there that in any one shipment, if it 
happened to be a thousand cases, then there should be no marked 
variation in the consistency of that particular thousand cases. 
If the purchase was on a 5,000 case basis, then the 5,000 cases 
should not show a great or decided marked variation in con- 
sistency. 

Also classed as substandard corn or corn below a quantity 
which would permit it to be graded as standard, corn which has 
become dented, corn which has become overmature in the fields, 
corn which has become heated or soured before packing, corn 
which is off flavor and lastly, the thing that has been a great 
bone of contention, corn which contains less than fifty pounds 
of sugar per hundred cases. 

You will see that this method of definition defines the prod- 
uct of standard corn in probably as careful a language as it is 
possible to design for a brief definition, and then turns around 
and says that a large class of products shall not be standard 
corn for the following reasons. 

The line of reasoning on that point was this: practically 
throughout the entire country the method of packing standard 
corn is essentially the same; practically the same type of husk- 
ers are used, and so on down through the various processes of 
packing the corn. We all know what our faults and failings 
are; we know that a great deal of substandard corn is produced 
by carelessness in getting the corn in from the field, carelessness 
in flavoring it, carelessness in trimming and inspection, and 
washing, and so forth. These additions were made to the defi- 
nition for the purpose of specifically setting out and stating 
that corn which did have one or more of these failings should 
in itself classify the corn as being below the grade of standard. 

CHAIRMAN COSGROVE: We have with us today Dr. 
D. N. Shoemaker, the horticulturists of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Shoemaker is going to talk to us on: 


THE GENERAL SEED SITUATION 


DR. D. N. SHOEMAKER: I shall first have something to 
say on the question of pea seeds. It is necessary possibly to 
say just a word on history there. It is interesting that we have 
had wrinkled peas for abeut 1800 years. 


The Alaska pea is the one that makes the most trouble for 
the canner through the seedsman, so what I shall have to say on 
peas is plainly concerned with that variety. The Alaska pea 
was first brought into this country as the result of selection 
work done in England and it came in under the name of “Earliest 
peas of all.” Mr. Cleveland, of Cape Vincent, New York, is the 
man who gave the name of Alaska, and often it went for a long 
time as Cleveland’s Alaska. 


Alaska is a smooth pea, quite a bit like a good many of the 
peas that are grown for field peas in the United States. 

Alaska grown by a farmer without any selection will eventu- 
ally turn out to be nearly all these long vined rogues with very 
few true canners’ Alaskas, and yet what you get from an 
Alaska stock that has run away in that way and gone wild is 
not the same as Imperial or Blue Bell or any other green seeded 
field pea; it is earlier, and Alaska as a field pea is pretty widely 
known in the west. Prof. Tracey has told me that many years 
ago in the middle nineties when Wisconsin was still the seed pea 
center of the United States, seedsmen had a name for those wild 
Alaskas, they called them Wisconsin Alaskas, or Wisconsin 
Farmers’ Alaskas, which meant simply a stock of Alaska which 
had been out of the seedmen’s hands for a considerable period 
of time and had come to be very largely composed of the long 
rogues. That kind of Alaska is almost as bad for the canner 
as Blue Bells would be. I have seen crops of peas in Maryland 
that could hardly be anything else than that type of Alaska 
that would make vines as high as one’s head and would have 
ripe pods on the bottom and blossoms on the top. They wouldn’t 
stop growing, it makes the crop late, throws the harvest in the 
wheat harvest time, and in every way makes it difficult to make 
anything like a choice pack. You can buy seed in the market 
in the west which the farmers will call Alaska, which any job- 
ber will call Alaska, and which you can’t te!l from Alaska by 
seed inspection ; I know I can’t, and I know I have that same 
opinion from a number of seedsmen who admit that they can not 
by seed inspection tell the difference between an Alasska which 
has gone almost entirely to offs and a real good stock. 

We have been making some tests at Washington of Alaska 
pea seed as handled in the packing trade, so I have handled 
something like two or three hundred varieties of Alaska from 
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different seedsmen all over the country. The first year I went 
over the samples very carefully as they came in. I had a vial 
sample of each one made and had them all in front of me before 
they were planted. I said to myself, “There must be some 
difference here. I will go over them and pick out what look 
to me to be bad and put them in one box, and the ones that 
seem to be good Alaskas I will put in another box.” I did, and 
I planted them. When the final results came I had to take about 
half of the bad box out and put it in the good box, and vice 
versa, so that I failed utterly in being able to tell which was 
going to turn out to be satisfactory by the seed. I think you 
would have the same experience. Therefore, it is possible for 
you to buy Alaska which seems to be absolutely good and which 
will not be in any way satisfactory. That leads to the exact 
statement that no jobber can handle Alaska peas. 


Alaska pea seed for the canner is not a subject for job- 
bers’ see Bong They can not be bought by sample, they must be 
handled by the man who has known the crop in the field or 
who has hanlded the stock seed from which the crop was grown. 
They can’t be handled as a jobbing proposition. 


Worse than all that is an occurrence like this: In the early 
years of this century, about 1900, or very shortly afterwards, 
one of the men of the Department of Agriculture had a trip to 
the Orient. He was in the Philippines and came back by way 
of India. He got a number of different kinds of farm crops and 
brought them back for trial in this country. Among those farm 
crops were two sorts of peas from India. One is something 
grown under the name of Amraoti, a Hindu name. The other 
is called Bangalia, which is also a Hindu name. Bangalia is 
the only one cf interest to canners. The only reason it 1s of in- 
terest to canners is because it is the earliest of all the field peas. 
It and the field type of Alaska are about of the same period of 
growth. Bangalia is not so early as a canner’s Alaska, as true 
Alaska, but it is as early, and a little bit earlier than the wild 
Alaska which is grown west. 


Some of those peas were shown to you yesterday. Dr. 
Woodbury had a sample here and you have a sample on the 
table. I went this morning to a seedsman and bought a packet 
of Alaska seed. I don’t know whether those are good canners’ 
Alaska or wild. I have taken of the Bangalia ten peas and 
put them in this sample of Alaska. Now I know that all of you 
could pick out some of them very, very readily, but I don’t 
believe there is a canner here that could with ten minutes’ 
examination of this sample pick out the ten peas of Bangalia 
that I put in here. Bangalia is a little bit smaller than Alaska, 
and that is one place that it does you a lot of harm because the 
peas, when run through the viner, sieve out into the higher 
price sieves. 


I think you know the rest of the story of Bangalia being a 
purple flowered pea. When you process it, it blackens,, and more 
than that it blackens the liquor. If there are a comparatively 
few in your can of peas when it is opened out, especially the 
smaller size, they may look almost as black as ink. You do 
run some danger of getting Bangalias, but that is a minor 
danger to the danger of getting wild Alaskas. You can tell 
Bangalias by the sample of the seed, and a canner who is ex- 
perienced should not buy seed with Bangalia in it. He ought to 
be able to see that. He can’t tell when buying whether he is get- 
ting wild Alaska or not. That depends entirely on the relation 
between the canner and the seedsman. 


This year we have had a number of germination tests made 
at Washington of samples of peas and corn. It would probably 
be well for me to tell you something of the seed laboratory at 
Washington and what they stand ready to do for acanner. The 
seed laboratory has none too large funds, of course, but it does 
stand ready to make a germination test for any one who sends 
in a sample. They only put this restriction on, that for one 
person they won’t make more than ten germination tests per 
month, so, of course, if every canner and every canner’s com- 
pany in the whole country would send in ten every month, they 
probably would have to have a bigger appropriation. There is 
not much danger of that, perhaps, but they are glad to make 
these tests; up to the absolute limit of their funds they are very 
glad to have all of the things sent in that they can handle. 


We had forty-seven samples sent in of peas. They were 
gathered for only a short time of I think three or four weeks. 
Those forty-seven sample averaged ninety-one and two-tenths 
per cent. germination. The worst sample of the whole lot I 
believe went down to sixty-six. That was only one. 
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At the same time, we had samples of corn asked for ana 
we made two attempts at getting corn. A number of canners 
were invited to send in samples of their supplies of corn and 
and orders were made from corn seedsmen. The seed laboratory 
is very careful in buying its supplies of seed for germination 
tests. There are a number of things that they are empowered 
by law to go out into the market and purchase and make ger- 
mination tests and publish the names of the folks who have seed 
of lowest or unsatisfactory germination. Their method of pur- 
chasing that is very carefully guarded, and they are purchased 
in a way so that the dealer has no way of knowing that this 
particular purchase is not an ordinary purchase from out in the 
country. That is pretty easy to do with packet seeds, of course. 
but not quite so easy to do when you are dealing with a whole- 
saler. It meant fairly large purchases at this time. They went 
over the corn seedsmen and sent in a number of orders. These 
orders turned out this way: there were thirty-nine of the corn 
seedsmen’s samples and the average viability this year was 84 
per cent. Those germination tests were just completed last 
—, Some of those went down as low as fifty-six, at least 
one did. 


The canners sent in thirty-nine samples of corn. The aver- 
age of the canners’ samples was eighty-nine per cent. Alto- 
gether, all of the samples of corn that were handled were sev- 
enty-eight samples, and the average for the whole seventy- 
eight was eighty-seven per cent. 


There has been quite a little trouble this year with getting 
both peas and corn, and I think there is apparently not much 
doubt that some of these wild Alaskas have been picked up by 
jobbers in the West and have been sold to canners. Of course, 
those are probably in the ground now and you won’t know all 
you trouble until canning time comes if that has happened. 


There isn’t very much that can be done with the corn, of 
course, but those are the figures that were obtained from both 
the seedsmen and the canners’ suppliers: Eighty-four per cent. 
out of thirty-nine tests from seedsmen and eighty-nine per cent 
out of thirty-nine tests from the canners. 


_ Just a word as to some work that has been done at Wash- 
ington within the last year on corn varieties. This was reported 
on by Dr. Magoon at the Buffalo Convention, so that I think 
many of you heard it and probably all of you have had an op- 
portunity to read his paper in some of the canners’ publications. 
The work has been very interesting. Drs. Magoon and Cul- 
pepper started out in co-operation with another office in our 
division to study the desirability of different varieties of corn 
for canning. After the first year’s experience Dr. Magoon was 
very quick to say that he could always tell Golden Bantam 
corn, for instance. The second year it didn’t turn out that way. 
The test then was planned on a quite extensive scale and planned 
very accurately for the third year. He secured I think close to 
twenty different varieties of corn. About half of them were 
white and half of them were yellow. They were planted all 
the same day. The canning process was exactly the same. He 
put in the same amount of sugar and salt in the liquor that 
went in with the corn. When the corn began to silk they got 
themselves a large supply of tags and every ear in this plot 
when the silk first appeared through the husk was tagged with 
the date. Then at intervals of five, ten, fifteen, twenty and 
twenty-five days they went into this patch and got first begin- 
ning as low as five days after the silk was begun, samples 
and took them in and analyzed them cl emically and even tried 
to can that way. That gave them exact data on that particular 
pack. It meant a whole lot of work, of course, but they had 
then a pack that was all put up at exactly the same stage after 
flowering began. They had all of these cans at the best stage; 
fifteen and twenty days after flowering, I believe, was the 
time they found them to be best; they had them all opened and 
on the table and the whole office took opportunity to go by and 
make a test of them, and folks from outside were invited to 
come in. We could all, I think, after being blind-folded tell 
whether corn was white or yellow. Nearly all of us could do 
that, I think. 


As between the different white corns and the different yel- 
low corns, we didn’t succeed in telling. If the corn is canned at 
just the right stage the product seemed to be about the same 
whether from one white corn or from another white corn or one 
yellow corn from another yellow corn. 

Adjournment. 
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GENERAL SESSION OF THE WESTERN CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 
April 23, 1924 


The meeting was called to order at 2:15 o’clock by President 
Hill. 


PRESIDENT HILL: Gentlemen, the members of the West- 
ern Canners Association are especially favored in having with 
us today our own Royal Clark, for so many years closely affili- 
ated with this organization, but now President of the National 
Canners Association. Mr. Clark needs no introduction to the 
canners of this country. I now have the pleasure of presenting 
to you the President of the National Canners Association, Mr. 
Royal Clark. (Applause.) 

President Clark made a ringing address, which will be pub- 
lished later, and Ex-Presidents of the N. C. A. were called on 
and made brief addresses. 

PRESIDENT HILL: The next thing appearing on our pro- 
gram is “The Label, What Does It Stand For?” by Mr. W. Gil- 
livray. He is Chief Canning Inspector of the Department of 
Agriculture, of Ottawa, Canada. This is the gentleman to whom 
I referred this morning, and I am sure that we are very glad 
to have him with us. (Applause.) 

“The Label, What Does It Stand For?” 

MR. C. S. McGILLIVRAY: When your Secretary honored 
me with an invitation to attend this Convention and to contrib- 
ute a paper toward the program, it was with feelings of mingled 
pleasure and reluctance that I accepted. 

I need not assure you of the pleasure it affords me to meet 
with the members of your great organization, many of whom 
I have met for years in the most pleasant relationship. At the 
same time I feel reluctant in imposing my ideas upon an audi- 
ence, many of whom are, or should be, better qualified to speak 
upon any aspect of the canning industry. 

My subject is “The Label, for What Does It Stand?” and 
at the outset I take it that you will all agree with me that it 
should be protective, ornamental and instructive. I will not 
dwell upon its usefulness as a protection to the package, nor 
upon its attractiveness in drawing attention to the package, but 
I do wish to consider with you for a few minutes its duties as 
well as its privileges in giving instruction to the buying public. 

Its duty is to tell the essential truth about the contents of 
the package. Its privileges are to give information about said 
contents, which information is not inconsistent with the truth 
and which may be of benefit to the buyer or seller. 

You may ask me what I mean by the “essential truth” rather 
than the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, and 
my reply will be that it is possible at times to tell so much truth 
as to make negative the good points desired. 

The essential truth, to my way of thinking, is an honest 
description of the contents of the package in legally defined 
terms of the trade, together with the name and address of the 
vendor who assumes responsibility for the correctness of said 
description. 

There is considerable difference of opinion whether or not 
the name of the packer should appear upon the label. This, to 
my mind, is not nearly so important as some would have us think. 
If I were a packer I would hesitate a long time before I would 
put out any of my high-grade goods under a first dealer’s label. 
I probably would not be so particular about my low-grade stock. 
My reason for this is that I would want all the advertising pos- 
sible from my high-grade goods and as little as possible from 
such as I would not be proud to own. 

On the other hand, if I were a dealer, I am sure I would 
much rather advertise my own brand, which through careful 
selection, judicious advertising, fair dealing and general business 
efficiency I had succeeded in placing on the most favorable mar- 
kets of the country rather than to spend my energies in pushing 
the sale of some packer’s brand without any assurance that I 
might be doing business with him the next month. 

It may be desirable that the packer’s name appear upon the 
label, but I fail to see where it is essential or where the con- 
sumer is benefitted so long as a reliable party assumes responsi- 
bility for the product and gives his name to the label as a guar- 
antee therefor. 

What I consider the essential truth is an honest description 
of the contents of the package in legally defined terms of the 


=, You note I use the words “legally defined terms of the 
trade.” 


You will pardon me, I am sure, if in the remarks which are 
to follow I deal with the subject as I found it in Canada. — 
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Our department collected thousands of samples of canned 
foods, and after a careful comparison of the contents of the 
packages with the statements on the labels of the same, we found 
that in many instances the contents did not by any means meet 
the glowing description on the label; indeed, it was not unusuai 
to find the more glowing the description on the label, the poorer 
the contents of the package. 

We gathered what information was available at the time, 
and with it went into consultation with the packers and dealers. 
Asa result, we decided on four grades or standards of quality, 
and having agreed upon these, we selected four terms used by 
the trade, four suitable words to define these four grades. The 
words selected were Fancy, Choice, Standard and Seconds. 

Followinig the selection of these descriptive words, we care- 
fully defined the qualifications necessary for the food to meet 
the quality necessary for each descriptive word. 

Having accomplished this, we then proceeded through a pro- 
cess of legislation to make these words and their description the 
legal and the only legal description for such foods as are or may 
hereafter be standardized. 

But we did not stop there. Having legally defined the four 
grades or standards of quality, we required that the label should 
show to which of these grades the product belonged. We further- 
more required that this declaration of grade should be shown on 
the main panel of the label, using the words “Fancy Quality,” 
“Choice Quality,” “Standard Quality,” or “Second Quality,” as 
the case might be, in type not less than three-eighths of an inch 
in height. We also required that the strength of syrup in fruits 
and the size of peas be declared in type not less than one-quarter 
of an inch in height. 

It is our desire that the label shall tell the truth about the 
quality of the contents of the package; that is, the quality of 
the goods, the strength of the syrup and the size of the peas, 
so that the buyer has a reasonable chance to know what she 
should be getting, and also have some basis for legal action if she 
finds that the contents of the package does not meet with the 
quality claimed on the label. 

At the Buffalo Convention I was discussing this matter with 
one of your largest packers on the Coast. He did not express 
himself as favorable to legally defined standards of quality; he 
believed that if the buyer was left to herself she would select 
only those brands of high reputation and reject those brands 
which were not proved to be strictly first class. He claimed that 
his own brand was nation-wide, known for superiority of quality, 
and he did not care to lose the benefit of the thousands of dollars 
which his firm had spent in advertising the superiority of his 
product, which benefit he considered he would lose if the Govern- 
ment established a legal standard, and allow his competitor, who 
possibly did no advertising, to claim legally on his label a quality 
as good as he, the advertiser, would be permitted to claim on his. 

I pointed out to him that from careful observation made in 
Canada we had found that declaration of quality on the label had 
benefited rather than injured the business of highly advertised 
products of a really first-class quality, but had a restrictive 
action on the sales of goods of inferior quality, but offered for 
sale as “equal to the best in the market.” 


Strange to say, the afternoon of the same day on which I 
was talking to the packer just referred to, I was looking around 
a grocery in Buffalo when I overheard a customer giving an 
order for canned peaches. She said to the grocer: “I see Brand” 
(naming the brand of the packer just referred to) “is advertised 
as the finest goods. Do you keep that brand?” 


The grocer replied: “Yes, we keep that brand and will be 
glad to furnish goods under that brand to you, but let me tell 
you something. While no one can question the quality of the 
goods under that brand, you can scarcely pick up a magazine in 
this country in which that brand is not advertised, let alone the 
advertisements on thousands of billboards and in street cars 
throughout the whole land, and someone has to pay for that 
advertising. Now, we have a line of peaches on which we put 
our own label; they were specially selected by us, and we have 
put the money in the quality of the goods instead of in adver- 
tising.” 

He sold his private brand of peaches to his customer; he 
also sold a can to me. had examined thousands of samples 
of various products put out by the packer of the highly advertised 
brand, and in 95 per cent or more instances I had found them to 
be “Fancy Quality.” I was curious to see the quality of the 


goods which had advertising cost put into the goods. 


Leaving the grocery I went into the Convention Hall, where 
I met a processor whom I have known for the past fifteen years. 
He is what you might call a “traveling processor”; that is, he 
never spends more than one or two seasons with any one firm. 
Since I have known him he has been alternating between New 
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York State factories and Ontario factories. He spied the can 

of peaches I had and asked me where I got it. I told him. He 

replied: “Oh, I know all about them. We packed the goods for 

aco firm this year, put them under their own private label, you 
now. 

I remarked: “They are strictly high-class goods, I suppose?” 

He replied: “Oh, no, they are only standard quality, and none 
too good at that; that firm does not know good canned foods when 
they see them.” 

I leave it to you if this was not an instance where a gross 
injustice was done not only to the consumer, but to the packer 
of high-quality goods and to the canning industry in general. 

Legal standards, whether they are State, Provincial or Fed- 
eral, are most desirable, but they are of little actual value unless 
they are declared upon the label. 

Legal standards without declaration on the label may be of 
some value in dealings between the canner and the jobber, or 
between the jobber and the retailer, but they are of value there 
only inasmuch as the dealings between these parties are by 
written contract, but as between the retailer and the consumer, 
who is, after all, the most vitally interested party, there is only 
the verbal declaration of the clerk behind the counter, and he 
may be wise and just, or ignorant, or dishonest. 

In the instance which I have just cited there could easily 
have been ten cents a can difference in the cost to the grocer 
for the goods which he offered, but instead of his customer get- 
ting the benefit of this difference, or getting what she paid for, 
she received a product which disgusted her with canned foods in 
general and not necessarily the brand she received in particular. 

Now, gentlemen, I submit that had the quality of the peaches 
for which she asked been legally defined, and had that quality 
been declared on the label, the clerk would have had difficulty 
in convincing her that standard quality of peaches (even with 
the price of advertising thrown in with the goods) were as good 
as fancy quality of peaches, even if a lot of money had been 
spent in advertising the same. 

There is a statement of truth many claim should be shown 
on the label, one I do not consider an “essential truth,” and to 
my mind the telling of which would be an error of judgment. 
I refer to the declaration of date of packing. 

I can scarcely understand how anyone who really knows 
anything about the canning industry could let this claim be set 
forth without challenging it. 

If canned foods were like wine, improved with age, or like 
some drugs, deteriorated with age, there might be something 
to commend such a claim, but they are not. There is scarcely 
a variety of fruit or vegetable which, if properly packed, de- 
teriorates with age. I am sure you will all agree with me that 
from your own experience carefully selected, properly processed 
and intelligently stored canned foods are found to be in better 
condition six years after packing than are carelessly selected, 
improperly processed and neglectfully stored goods of the same 
variety six months after packing. I might say here that the 
best can of corn which I tasted in 1923 was packed in 1898, 
twenty-five years old. . 

A considerable portion of the population of the North Amer- 
ican Continent is strongly prejudiced against canned foods. This 
prejudice is caused partly by ignorance concerning their value 
and partly through unsatisfactory experience which they have 
had in buying what was expected to be the first-class article, but 
which proved to be “slush.” 

The best way to overcome this prejudice is to send a special 
messenger to the buying public with a message of truth about 
the products which you are manufacturing; and, to my mind, the 
best messenger you can select to carry this message is the one 
which accompanies every package which leaves your warehouse— 
the label. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the kind attention you have 
given to my rambling remarks. It is a great pleasure, as well 
as a privilege, to meet with you, and I assure you I never leave 
one of your conventions without feeling that I have been both 
benefited and blessed. (Applause.) 

Next was introduced Mr. Wm. Clendennen, who gave one of 
his characteristic talks on advertising, and was followed by Mr. 
James E. Hoff. who spoke upon “Insurance Costs.” The session 
then adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S GENERAL SESSION 
April 24, 1924 
The meeting was called to order at 10:30 by President Hill. 


PRESIDENT HILL: The first paper this morning will be 
by Mr. Grosvenor, Chairman of. the Tomato Section of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, on “Tomato Thoughts.” 
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MR. E. 0. GROSVENOR: I shall have to turn the reading 
of that paper over to Dr. Street, because my throat is in such 
a condition that I cannot read it. 

(Dr. Street read Mr. Grosvenor’s paper, which will be pub- 
lished later.) 

PRESIDENT HILL: We will now have the pleasure of 
listening to an address by Arthur Hamilton, who is the President 
of the Ohio Canners’ Association. Mr. Hamilton will talk to us 
on “State Associations, Their Sphere of Usefulness.” ( Applause.) 

MR. ARTHUR HAMILTON: It is unfortunate that there 
were not more present to hear the excellent paper which has 
just been delivered, but, Mr. President, one of the finest speeches 
I ever heard was in the House of Representatives, delivered to 
the speaker and the clerks. 

I attended this morning a breakfast which was one of the 
most interesting breakfasts that I have had for some time. I 
was invited by the Secretaries of the State Associations of the 
various States in the Middle West, and if you canners could have 
been present at that time and heard discussed by those who were 
there who are Secretaries of the State Associations all the things 
they talked about, I feel satisfied that everyone of you would 
be members of your State Associations. I am sure that you do 
not realize the interest they are taking, the time that they are 
— to your interests, for your progress, for your better- 
ment, 

We do have in Ohio an association. It might have pleased 
the great Creator to have made man independent, but as depend- 
ence is one of the strongest bonds of society, God made men 
dependent on one another. Therefore, there is no industry in 
this nation where the individual operator can stand alone. Or- 
ganization has been in the world since Adam and Eve held their 
meeting in the Garden of Eden. The great Church of Christ is 
the result of organization. It is true of every industry in this 
country. The canning industry is well recognized as one of the 
greatest and most essential industries that we have. 

I don’t want to take much of your time, but I do want to 
recite just a few of the things that are accomplished. First, it is 
an opportunity to meet those with whom you should be intimately 
associated in your own State. Down in Ohio we have an excellent 
representation of supply men and brokers as associate members. 
It is said that the supply men and the brokers get the members 
down in the lobby and in their rooms, when the canners should 
be attending their meetings. That is true to a certain extent, 
and down in Ohio we do give them an opportunity for meeting 
the canners, but when the time comes for a meeting of the con- 
vention, I am proud to say that we have the hearty co-operation 
of our associate members as well as the regular members. 

We have in our State an experiment station, and we have 
a committee on seeds and soils. This committee is very active 
every year working in conjunction with the experiment station 
at Worcester, and has accomplished wonderful results with ref- 
erence to the canning industry in seeds and the development of 
seeds. 

I merely mention these items of activity for the purpose of 
showing that each and every canner in any State ought to sup- 
port his State organization. It is an activity that your ancient 
and honorable organization cannot reach; it is a work that no 
national association can reach; it is local; therefore, your State 
must handle it. Your State organization cannot handle it with- 
out the individual support of each and every canner in that State. 
My friends, if a member canner receives no benefit whatever ex- 
cept on the one item of the activity of the officers and the legis- 
lative committee, it is well worth every dollar of dues that you 
pay. You could not accomplish a thing without organized effort. 
That is true. 


We have a committee on trade regulations. That is for the 
benefit of the individual members. If a member canner should 
have any difficulty with a buyer which he is unable to settle or 
mittee. Or if there is any activity on the part of any broker or 
any buyer which is not ethical, that matter is referred to a trade 
relations committee. That applies in every State in this Union 
that is interested in the canning industry. 

The interchange of information between the secretaries is 
valuable, very valuable. The bulletins that are issued to you 
from your Secretary’s office undoubtedly furnish you informa- 
tion that you could in nowise find out. 

PRESIDENT HILL: We will now return to the paper that 
we should have had yesterday, but, unfortunately, were unable 
to reach. The subject is: “What Does Bacteriological Research 
Mean to the Individual Canner?” That is a very interesting 
subject, and will be handled by Dr. J. R. Esty, of the National 
Canners Association Research Laboratory. (Applause.) 


(Dr. Esty’s paper is held out.) 
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Interior View Santa Rosa Plant, Showing Anderson’s Rotary 
Aluminum Exhausters. 
ERE is shown the Santa Rosa plant of the California Packing Corporation. This 
view shows one of their many modern plants. The interior of this plant givesa 
comprehensive idea of the cook room equipment, showing clearly tle line-up ofthe 
Anderson Rotary Aluminum Exhausters which includes from No.1to No- 10. North 
Branch Plant, San Francisco. and Plant No, 12, Sacramento, are equipped ina similar 
way. This company has appreciated the value of the long, low temperature exhaust to 
improve the qualities of their famous Del Monte Brands. 


Showing One of the Anderson’s Fillers in Operation. 
THE plantof F. E Booth Company, at Centerville. California. This well known 
company is one of the pioneer canners of California operating a number of plant 

inthe State. This company packs fruits, vegetables and sardines. The interior view 
shows one of the Fillers manufactured by the Anderson Filling Machine Company 
This machine has been operated for the past season on spinach and tomatoes. This fill" 
er will pack 200 cases per hour, making a uniform fill and improving the quality of 
the product. The features of this machine are the saving of labor and its sanitary oper- 
ation. 
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“A Few Essentials in Beet Packing” 


_ PRESIDENT HILL: Dr. T. 0. Goeres, Chairman of the 
Beet Section of the National Canners Association, Lodi, Wis., 
will now address us. (Applause.) 


DR. T. O. GOERES: To be brief, I will try and touch upon 
what we consider the most essential in successful beet packing. 

1. We must consider soil. Beets, like every other vegetable, 
in order to get the required color, texture, flavor, shape, yield, 
etc., must be planted in favorable soil. We, in Wisconsin, are 
satisfied from past experience that the black, partly sandy, silt 
loam is the favorite soil. Soils of the nature of muck, such as 
well-drained marshes usually produce on very favorable condi- 
tions. The soil must be well supplied with water and organic 
matter. 

2. Preparation of the Soil. We recommend fall plowing. 
Start working the soil as early as possible in the spring; then, 
about once a week, ‘drag it thoroughly with a fine tooth drag up 
to planting time. Working the soil in this way keeps down the 
weeds, and helps hold the moisture. Fall plowing also helps to 
winter-kill weeks. Just before planting give your soil a final 
dressing, then a thorough planking or rolling. 

3. Fertilizer. William S. Meyer, D. Se. F, C. S., Director 
in Chief, Chilean Nitrate Committee, has the following to say 
in a pamphlet entitled “Commercial Vegetable Products.” 

“Beets grow well only when the weather is cool. A sandy, 
black loam soil is best, as heavy soils produce crooked roots, and 
many hairy branches. Fifteen to twenty-five tons of well-rotied 
manure and one to two thousand pounds of Mixture “B” per acre 
should be used for the crop. In addition, a top dressing of two 
hundred pounds of nitrate of soda three or four weeks after 
planting will give the plants a good start. 


“Formula ‘B’ for beets, analyzing about 5-6-8: 


Sulphate of Potash............. 200 pounds 


4. Planting. We sow all our beets with a hand-pushed 
planter. Beets want to be planted just as shallow as possible. 
We find that we can do this much better and more evenly with 
a hand-planter, rather than with a horse-drawn planter. If the 
soil is properly prepared, this hand-planter pushes comparatively 
easy. A man can easily sow a couple of acres per day. We sow 
them in rows from 16 to 18 inches apart. Our sowing is not 
started until after the 1st of June. I will give you the reason 
for this late sowing later. 

5. Seed. The most essential from the jobber’s point of view 
seems to be color. They insist on the dark red color. ‘We find 
that the Detroit dark-red variety is the most favored seed, not 
only on account of its color, but because of its texture, flavor 
and shape. Undoubtedly there are other varieties of seed that 
are just as good, but we have had no experience with them. Of 
course, the texture of the beet must be anything but woody or 
stringy. The shape should be as round as possible. The more 
round the more accurate the grading. Through the courtesy of 
the Garrahan Canning Company, of Luzerne, Pa., I have a few 
cuts on display that illustrate the desired shape very well. We 
sow eight pounds of seed to the acre. This sows quite thick, 
which helps to eliminate too many large beets. 

6. Cultivation. The big idea in growing beets is to keep 
the weeds down. If the grower will do as I suggested under 
“Soil Cultivation,’’ he won’t have much trouble with weeds. The 
idea is not to let the weeds get a start. The old hoe and the 
push cultivator are the most important implements. We use 
a horse cultivator. too, but all the “close-up-to-the-plant” work 
is lone with a hand-pushed cultivator and the hoe. 

7. Harvesting. Pulling and topping is the old familiar ex- 
pression. This used to be tedious handwork, but now we have 
a machine which does the topping. The tops, or greens, have 
to ke twisted or pulled off. instead of being cut off. Cutting 
causes the beet to bleed, while the twisting or pulling does not. 
Bleeding does not only affect the coloring, but causes them to 
wilt. It seems to take the life right out of the beet. The Hanson 
Machine Company has a machine known as the “Hanson Dumond 
Topper” on the market. We have not used this machine, but 


have one ordered, and we are going to use it on our own farm. 
Some of the boys who have used it speak very highly of it. I 
have had numerous inquiries from canners from other States 
in regard to this topper, so I brought a cut of the machine with 
me, and if there are any who are interested I will be glad to 
Of late years we don’t start the 
We prefer a spell of cold 


take this up with them later. 
harvesting of beets until October. 
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weather before we start packing. We find that a cold snap adds 
to the color and sweetness of the beet. I don’t mean to say that 
we have a killing frost, but snappy nights, and even a light frost 
if possible. We used to pack early beets, but the results were 
unsatisfactory and the quality not as good in comparison with the - 
later pack. 

8. The Cost of Raw Beets. We used to buy beets at a flat 
rate per ton. This was not satisfactory because the grower 
neglected the small beets. The last few years we bought our 
heets on the graded scale. All beets that are three inches and 
ever in diameter we paid $10 per ton; for all beets less than 
three inches in diameter we paid $15 per ton. We grade about 
three loads from each field, and take that as an average. We 
are contemplating a three-grade system, which we feel will en- 
courage the grower to raise more small beets. The system will 
be something like this: $7 per ton for all beets over three inches 
in diameter; $15 per ton for all beets not over three inches, or 
less than two inches in diameter; $25 per ton for all beets less 
than two inches in diameter. 

Of course, when growing your own beets you have better 
control over the sizes, and generi¥ly get a bigger percentage of 
small beets. I am inclined to believe that the new topping 
machine will stimulate the delivery of more small beets, for it is 
said this machine tops the little fellows very nicely. 


_ 9. Packing Beets. In our receiving shed we have a cylin- 
drical grader, which grades into five distinct grades. From this 
grader they are conveyed into the factory to a washer (we use 
our old corn washer). From this washer they are put into crates 
and par-boiled or blanched. We do this in our retorts. The time 
varies from ten to twenty minutes at 212 degrees, depending on 
the size of the beets. The bigger the beets the longer the time 
required to properly blanch them. From the retorts they are 
taken to the peeler (an ordinary vegetable peeler), and from 
three to the trimming tables. Now we come to a comparatively 
new feature. The Beet Section of the N. C. A. has adopted a 
standard of sizes. ;To comply with this new standard, we run 
the beets through another grader to get a more accurate grad- 
ing Right here I want to say, if there is a manufacturer in the 
room, that the beet packers are in the market for a standard 
grader that will comply with the sizes as adopted by the Na- 
tional Beet Section. I have numerous pamphlets for those in- 
terested, which may be had for the asking. 


10. Processing. We process according to Dr. Biglow’s rec- 
ommendation, namely: 


Process Time in Minutes With 
Retort Temperature of 


230° 240° 
No. 2 Glass Cans...... 55 30 


The process time given for the No. 2 glass cans is intended 
for beets packed in water. If vinegar is added, the beets may 
be processed at a substantially lower temperature, or for a 
shorter time, depending upon the amount of vinegar employed. 

11. Grading. Standard grades adopted by the Beet Section 
of the N.C. A. The beet packers used to pack all the way from 
fifteen to twenty varieties as to count; for example, 7/ov., 
12/ov., 15/ov., 17/ov., 20/ov., and so on, but through the efforts 
of our Section, we have eliminated them to nine grades, cut, 
sliced, diced, and six whole sizes varying from one to one and 
thirteen-sixteenth inches in sizes. To be accurate, the follow- 
ing are the grades adopted: Cut beets—all beets over 2-3-4 
inches in diameter cut to uniform size. Sliced beets— 
beets 2 inches to 234 inches in diameter sliced to 5-16 of an 
inch in thickness. Cubed beets—all beets over 2% inches in 
diameter are cubed to a uniform size of % of an inch. Whole 
or no count—a can full of beets of 2 inches to 2% inches in 
diameter. The three grades above are for all sizes of cans. 
Whole beets are graded and known by the count of beets in the 
can. 

No. 2 cans, contents 1 Ib. 4 oz.: 


Count 50 over per can 1 inch in diameter. 

Count 35 over per can 1% inches in diameter. 

Count 25 over per can 1% inches in diameter. 

Count 15 over per can 1 7/16 inches in diameter. 

Count 10 over per can 1% inches in diameter. 

Count 7 over per can 1 13/16 inches in diameter. 
No. 3 cans, contents 2 Ibs. 1 0z.: 

Count 90 over per can 1 inch in diameter. 

Count 60 over per can 1% inches in diameter. 

Count 40 over per can 1% inches in diameter. 

Count 30 over per can 1 7/16 inches in diameter. 
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Count 20 over per can 1% inches in diameter. 
Count 15 over per can 1 13/16 inches in diameter. 
Count 10 over per can 2 inches in diameter. 

No. 10 cans, contents 6 lbs. 10 oz.: 

Count 300 over per can 1 inch in diameter. 

Count 200 over per can 1% inches in diameter. - 
Count 130 over per can 1% inches in diameter. 
Count 100 over per can 1 7/16 inches in diameter. 
Count 70 over per can 15% inches in diameter. 
Count 50 over per can 1 13/16 inches in diameter. 
Count 30 over per can 2 inches in diameter. 

Through the courtesy of the Garrahan Company, of Luzerne, 
Pa., I have their various sizes on display packed in glass jars. 
Those who are interested may examine the same at the close of 
this morning’s program. 

I have also a surplus of pamphlets giving the grades and 
sizes which may be had for the asking. 

If you have not tried the processing of grade beets, I think 
it would be worth your while to experiment to just see whether 
beets that are kept in the ground until we have a frosty spell of 
weather won’t be of a better color and will have more sweetness 
than the early beets. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HILL: This closes our program for the morn- 
ing. We will now return to the reports of standing committees. 
Has the Committee on Conference anything to report? 

MR. E. W. VIRDEN (Iowa): We have nothing to report. 
There has been no representation from either the Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association or the American Grocers Association, so we 
have nothing to bring before the body. 

PRESIDENT HILL: The Auditing Committee’s report. Mr. 
Bacon, will you report on the books? 

MR. ALBERT T. BACON (Illinois): Western Canners As- 
sociation, John A. Lee, Treasurer. Statement of cash receipts 
and disbursements, November 6, 1923, to April 19, 1924: 


Receipts: 
Disbursements: 
Convention Expense, Nov., 1923.......... $316.21 
J. W. Hill, President, Expense............ 216.11 
Salary, John A. Lee, Treasurer........... 416.67 
Stenographic and Clerical Services........ 857.07 
Printing, Stationery and Supplies......... 515.91 
Telegraph and Telephone................. 62.65 
2,066.45 


We have audited the accounts of John A. Lee, Treasurer, 
Western Canners Association, from November 6, 1923, to April 
19, 1924, 

All cash shown by the books as having been received has 
been properly accounted for and disbursements have been made 
only on approved vouchers. 

The cash balance as at April 19, 1924, is in agreement with 
certificate furnished us by the Boulevard Bridge Bank of Chicago. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) ALBERT T. BACON & CO., 
Certified Public Accountants. 


PRESIDENT HILL: If there is no objection, this report 
will be received and placed on file. 

Report of the Traffic Committee, Mr. Clapper. 

MR. WILLIAM CLAPPER (Iowa): We have been endeav- 
oring to get the railroads to help out the Middle West and the 
Pacific Coast some, and they have just recently adopted a con- 
cession to the extent of giving us a 75c rate with an 85-pound 
capacity, as against the dollar with a 60-pound capacity, making 
the same per car, but less per ton. 

PRESIDENT HILL: This report will be received and made 
a part of the records. ‘ , 

Cost Accounting—Mr. McCartney, of Ohio, the Chairman 
of that Committee, is not here. 

Mr. Deniger, of Factory Efficiency, is not here. 

Mr. Sears, of Soil Conservation, is not here. 

Membership—Mr. Stare, of Wisconsin, is not present. 

By-Products—George Stocking is not present. E 

Next we have the report of the various temporary commit- 


tees. The Committee on the Secretary’s Report. 
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MR. E. W. VIRDEN (Iowa): Mr. Chairman, I will read 
the Secretary’s report because it is of interest, and I think that 
we will all be glad to hear it again. 

Mr. Virden read the Secretary-Treasurer’s report. 


MR. VIRDEN: The committee appointed by the Chair was 
Cosgrove, Mitchell and Virden. We considered this report and 
we found it very complete, and we move the adoption of the 
report and that it be filed. We wish to commend the Secretary 
for the unusual activity of his office. We feel that in Mr. Lee 
we have an official that is particularly adapted to this line of 
work and he has the entree to the newspapers, which, perhaps, 
nobody else would have in the same way, and the publicity that 
he has given to canned foods generally has been of untold value. 

PRESIDENT HILL: We are very much pleased to hear this 
report. The motion is made to adopt the report and with the 
thanks of this Association to Mr. Lee for his efficient work dur- 
ing the past year. Kindly take this action by rising. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

; PRESIDENT HILL: Mr. Whitman, Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, is absent. Will the Secretary read these 
resolutions ? 


Resolutions | 


SECRETARY LEE: “Resolved, That the thanks of the As- 
sociation be extended to Hon. William E. Dever, Mayor of Chi- 
cago, for his kindly welcome to the city. 

“Resolved, That the Association hereby express its appre- 
ciation to those whose addresses have cheered and encouraged 
its sessions and that we thank them for their presence and co- 
operation. 

“Resolved, That we record, with pride, another year’s effi- 
cient and energetic service rendered the Association by its 
genial Secretary, Col. John A. Lee. 

“Resolved, That this Association expresses its sincere appre- 
ciation to J. W. Hill, of Iowa, who has acted as its president 
for two years, and for his splendid service in promoting the 
welfare and interest of its members. 

“Resolved, That it has been a pleasure to have with us the 
several sections of the National Canners Association, as well as 
the National Kraut Packers Association, the National Food 
Brokers Association and the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, and that their presence has added greatly to the 
interest and value of the meeting. 

“Resolved, That we deplore the loss of several members of 
the Western Canners Association who have been taken from us 
by the grim reeper, and that we hope to meet them in the glorious 
life beyond this, where they have gone to their reward. 

“Resolved, That we hereby acknowledge the receipt of the 
telegram of kindly consideration from the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association through E. A. Humphrey, Chairman of the 
Conference Committee, and that we heartily reciprocate its ex- 
pression of friendship and esteem. 

“Resolved, That a committee be appointed as follows (which 
committee has been named by the President): 

Mr. Ira Whitman, Illinois, 
Mr. E. O. Grosvenor, Indiana, 
Mr. Walter A. Reéd, Michigan, 


for the purpose of ascertaining the probable cost of printing and 
circulation of many of the valuable and practical addresses de- 
livered at their convention, and that the committee haye power 
to act in the matter in co-operation and with the approval of 
the President and Treasurer.” 

A motion was regularly made, seconded and carried to. 
adopt the report of the Resolutions Committee. 


The Election 


PRESIDENT HILL: We will now have the report of the 
Nominating Committee, composed of Mr. L. A. Sears, of Illinois; 
Mr. Arthur Hamilton, of Ohio, and Mr. George Stocking, of Wis- 
consin. I understand Mr. Sears is not in the room, and the Sec- 
retary will read the report. 

SECRETARY LEE: The Committee makes the following 
report, and has handed it to me, with the request that I read it: 

J. J. Rogers, Pendleton, Indiana, President. 

Arthur Hamilton, Lebanon, Ohio, Vice-President. 

John A. Lee, Chicago, IIll., Secretary and Treasurer. 

Board of Directors—Walter Trego, Hoopeston, Ill.; William 
Pendleton, Lawrence, Kan.; W. B. Stokeley, Newport, Tenn.; 
C. C. Dawson, Balir, Neb.; Roy Nelson, Crane, Mo.; E. H. Van 
Zandt, Longmont, Colo.; H. L. Herrington, Ogden, Utah; W. H. 
Taylor, Watertown, Minn.; J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc, Wis.; 
Howard Orr, Circleville, Ohio; Mac Ewing, South Haven, Mich. 
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I move the adoption of the report as read. 
The motion was seconded. 


MR. VIRDEN: Before the adoption of this report 1 would 
like to call your attention to the fact that the entire Board of 
Directors is elected every year, and it seems to me that it would 
be a wise thing for us to elect only half our board membership 
at any one meeting and have a hold-over of about half of the 
Board of Directors, so that we would not have a new personnel 
every year. 

In order to bring that matier before the house, I suppose 
a motion would be in order to amend the Constitution. 

SECRETARY LEE: It would require an amendment of the 
Constitution. Just now I find that at least half of that Board 
of Directors are hold-overs or re-elected men. The probability 
is, if your resolution stated that we adopt the principle of elect- 
ing half of the Board of Directors each year, and that the other 
half hold over for next year, that can be done at the next con- 
vention. In that way, however, you would have to give your 
directors a term of two years. Suppose you make a motion, Mr. 
Virden, that those members of the Board of Directors who will 
be re-elected hold for one year and that the others hold for two 
years. 

PRESIDENT HILL: I think we should divide this matter. 
We will entertain your motion first and then elect the officers 
afterward. 

MR. VIRDEN: I make the motion that the hold-overs nomi- 
nated for directors for the coming year be elected for a one- 
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year term, that the new members nominated shall be elected for 
a term of two years, and that in the future the election shall be 
so held for directors that approximately one-half will be elected 
each year. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT HILL: The question now before you is upon 
the adoption of the report of the Nominating Committee. The 
Chair will entertain a suspension of the rules and authority 
given to Mr Virden to cast the unanimous vote of all present for 
the gentlemen named for the respective officers. ; 

The motion was regularly made, seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 

MR. VIRDEN: Mr. President, the unanimous vote of the 
Association is cast for these officers. 

PRESIDENT HILL: I declare these gentlemen duly elected 
to their respective offices for the ensuing year. 

Gentlemen, I want to take this occasion to thank the Secre- 
tary, particularly, for the very hearty co-operation he has given 
me during my term of office, and also to thank the members at 
large for their hearty affiliation with us in matters pertaining 
to the business of our organization. I relinquish my authority 
to my successor and wish for him abundant success. 4 

With this statement you may consider yourselves adjourned 
sine die. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:30 o’clock. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Problems That Face The Industry 


By President ROYAL F. CLARK. 


today that, to my mind, are greater than have ever con- 
fronted it during its entire existence. 

The solution of these problems calls for the wisdom of the 
very best men in the industry. We are passing through what 
might be termed today a high-tension period. A short time ago 
we witnessed an advance in materials and wages that astounded 
the recipients. That- period was followed by a depression which 
wrecked many. We have witnessed during the past eighteen 
months a strengthening of values, but we do not have the con- 
fidence of the American citizen in these values that we had 
during the other period of inflation. 

There are many reasons for this. . Politics cuts consider- 
able figures in this lack of confidence on the part of the business 
men of today and I want to say that it behooves every canner 
and every businessman to weigh very carefully each step that 
he takes in his own business. I do not want to make a pess- 
imistic picture out of the future, but I do not believe that we 
have any right to be too optimistic. One thing we have got to 
do is to keep our feet on the ground to proceed carefully if we 
are to have a successful season. 

Adjustment periods will’ come from time to time as Amer- 
ica expands in its industrial and social life, and I believe that 
the canners of this country will continue to play a very import- 
ant part in these periods. There are many reasons for making 
this statement. Conditions of living have changed materially 
during the past few years. We have thousands and thousands 
of people leaving their farms and the rural districts and coming 
‘to the cities. Experts tell us that the large cities can very 
well take care of this influx, and that they are needed. You 
have many thousands of people living in apartments and using 
the kitchenette that you didn’t have twenty-five years ago, and 
canners, being conservers of food, are able to offer foods that 
are fresh, and just as fresh as those picked from the garden. 

The growth and happiness of any people depends upon their 
ability to procure first, the necessaries of life, and second, 
those things that enables them to maintain a respectable position 
in society in their own sphere. 


The businessman cf today, if he expects to be successful 
must have a vision that will tring to him an understanding of 
the problems of every man, woman and child in this nation. 
Questions involving capital and labor must be settled and 
settled for all time. I believe that capital and labor have 
gradually been coming together, and I believe also that if we 
could get rid of seven-eighths of our present politicians, the 
questions that are involved that so often-times disturb business 
conditions, would be removed. 


_I don’t want to talk politics, but I maintain that the 
businessmen of this country have got to commence to interest 


T HERE are problems confronting the canning industry 


themselves in political questions and have got to commence to 
go to the polls if they expect to protect their business. 


I don’t know what percentage of the citizens of the United 
States go to the polls, but it is low, and it-possibly could be 
compared with the low per capita consumption of canned goods. 
Refusal to exercise the privileges granted them under the con- 
stitution of the United States, and the constitution of the 
several states, is lamentable. 


Lower Cost of Living—One of the problems that is con- 
fronting the canning industry today and in fact all business 
is the demand on the part of the consumer for a lower cost of 
living. It doesn’t make any difference whether or not this is 
a superficial view taken by the people, there is and has been 
for the past few months a demand for a lower cost of living 
that we have got to recognize and deal with. 


What position is the canner in? We might just as well 
say, gentlemen, right now that so far as canned goods are 
concerned for 1924 and 1925, in other words up to the time of 
the new pack, there can’t be any reduction. You know that. 
Every single thing that goes into the production of canned 
goods has been purchased or, in other words, the cost has been 
fixed. The cost of your cans, seed, labels and evervthing else 
is fixed. You might possibly have lower wages, but if you have, 
can the people pay the price that you must get for your product? 
You have to think of that. 

Canned foods are high, not too high if business conditions 
will continue as they are today or have been the past eighteen 
months, but too high if we have a drop, and yet our cost is 
fixed. Isn’t that the situation? 


I am of the opinion that the price of cans is too high. I 
say that without any particular criticism for our friends, the 
can makers. We can’t help it so far as the production of 1924 
goods is concerned, because the price is fixed under our contracts, 
but I want to tell you that the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, and manufacturers of cans, and of everything else 
that goes into the production of canned foods, must make or in 
my opinion should make a very systematic study of this question 
before thev announce recipes for 1925. 

; If you get the cost of canned foods too high, and this great 
industry that has developed topples over, the manufacturers of 
all these products, the canmakers and all others, will find them- 
selves under the pile with the canner. I am not criticising, 
but I do want to throw out this thought to very can manufac- 
turer, and in fact I want to go way back to the Ameri_an Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, I want to throw it out to the seedsmen, 
and to the box manufacturers, and to the label men: I want them 
to get the thought—that it is our duty to carefully consider the 
question whether canned foods are getting too high before prices 
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TOMATO PLANTS 


] ; Beginning May 15th, we are prepared to 
| . : supply you with Open Field Grown Tomato 


Plants. Varieties- New Stone - Greater 
Baltimore and John Baer. Prices — In lots 


less than 25 m. $1.50 M., lots over 25 M. 
and under 100 M. $125 M.-In lots over 
100 M. write for prices or come and see 
our fields. All f.0.b. Marshfield, Mo. 


Plants packed in moss and shipped in light 
wood boxes.”’ 


CASE CANNING CO. M hfield, Mo. 
Gamse Can Labels are 


“BETTER” Labels. 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 
H. GAMSE & BRO CANNING MACHINERY 


Lithograp hers Pea Canner Fruit Canner 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 


% 


Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


Can making Machinery, 
Dies and Machinery made to order. 


601-7 S. Caroline Street, - - Baltimore, Md. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. re Company, Inc. 
( Thos. L. North ) CANNED FOOD BROKERS 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. | a sat Texas. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


Wire us your offerings. 


Box 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


c-8-UNIT $210 —c-4-unIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates toa wide range * sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


510 Consolidated Building, Los Angeles 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one operator 
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are made for these materials that will go into the 1925 produc- 
tion. 

What I mean is that this is a problem that all of us should 
sit around the table, discuss and work out, and I believe that if 
it is necessary or if we find is necessary to reduce the cost of 
canned foods to the consumer, it will be better that we all 
shrink profits, from the tin plate people down to the consumer, 
and from the seedmen down to the consumer, rather then take 
a chance of destroying the greatest industry in the United 
States. 

Some will say that this is a rather pessimistic view to take, 
but if you will carefully go over the situation, I think you will 
come to the conclusion that it isn’t, it is a business proposi- 
- tion. 

In the past many articles that have been manufactured and 
distributed in this country have gotten too high, and then the 
great pile went over. I have talked with some businessmen 
that were interested and caught in just such a tragedy, and they 
tell me that there wasn’t’ a real conference between all branches 
of the industry that went into the production of the final 
article; there was not a community of interest, or they would 
have been able to forestall real disaster. 

There is one thing that we can do this year. We can put 
some real efficiency into our production, and if we do that it will 
mean better quality. ; 

There is one thing that the canning industry must keep in 
mind, and that is that we must render a service—a real service 
—to the consumer from now on, if we expect to succeed. You 
can’t render a real service without giving the consumer some 
real quality goods. Efficiency is one way to produce quality. 
It will also tend to reduce cost. 

Quality—I presume that every canner who has talked on 
canning problems during the past ten years has spent a little 
time on the question of quality. I presume that every time I 
have attempted to make an address I have also spent a little 
time on the question of quality. I heard a canner not very 
long ago say that he would like to listen to one address made 
by the officers of the different canning associations in which 
they would leave out the question of quality, they were always 
hammering quality. I sometimes think that I have hammered 
it long enough and ought to leave it out. but when I go over 
the situation and t] ink of the problems that confront us, and I 
take into consideration not only the canners, but the distributors, 
including the wholesaler and the retailer, and finally get down 
and think about the consumer, I am fc rced to the conclusion that 
it will never be out of place to talk about quality. When you 
talk about quality, commence way back with the tin plate people, 
and follow that question down to the consumer. Go back to the 
seedmen and all others that are producing merchandise that 
goes into the final product, the can of food, and think of quality. 

Usually we talk about quality corn and think.of the product 
itself, and then we talk about quality peas or quality tomatoes, 
whatever the item may be, but think of the product itself. We 
do not consider items of merchandise we purchase. We have 
got a lot of work to do in the National Canners’ Association 
and other associations in the improvement of raw products 
and merchandise. The can makers recognize that fact, and they 
are willing to co-operate with us. 

Cans—The National Canners Association today is spending 
a large amount of money in association with the canmakers in 
sloving the problems of the tin can, in the hope that they will 
be able to produce and distribute to the canners a better 
article. That is quality. We must have some real conferences 
with the seedmen, particularly so far as peas are concerned, if 
we expect to produce quality peas. I want to tell you right now 
that you can’t produce quality peas unless you have quality 
seed. I also want to tell you that we have a big problem in 
the state of Wisconsin on this question of seed. You corn can- 
ners have had vour problems relative to seed. Some of them 
have been solved, but the question of pea seed to the pea 
canner is a real problem today, and I find that thousands of 
bushels of seed have been delivered for sowing this year that 
are not right, that won’t make quality. In view of that situa- 
tion can we say that we have talked enough about quality? I 
think there has been an effort on the part of every canner, 
whether of vegetables or fruits or fish, to improve quality during 
the past few years. I also think the corn canners will not be 
offended if I say to them that they have a lot of room for 
improvement. That doesn’t mean that there isn’t packed today 
some of the best quality corn, but I want to tell you whenever 
you find a canner packing real quality corn, he sells it right 
at his desk. 

There has been an improvement in the packing of peas, 
but we have a lot of room for improvement. When there is a 
large production of canned peas, then the pea canners get down 
to produce some quality goods. The result is, of course, that 
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you don’t have as large a pack, but they produce goods that the 
consumer wants and you find, if you will make an analysis, that 
you have increased the consumption of that article, and that 
applies equally to every other commodity outside of peas. Then 
we find that when there is a scarcity, all of us get a little lax, 
and that is just the place where we ought to tighten up. When 
we have a small production, as well as when we have a large 
production, the canner of peas or corn or tomatoes or anything 
else should be on his toes. This is not an easy business, you 
all know that just as well a~I do. Some of our friends on the 
outside seem to think that the canning game is an easy one, 
that all you have to do is to form a corporation, build a factory 
and hire a fellow that comes along as superintendent, plant 
your seed and bring the green produce in. WU: course you make 
a contract with the can man and buy some boxes. You see the 
seedmen, and you make friends very rapidly with our good 
friends the supply people, and on the outside they have an idea 
that this is an easy game. I want to tell you that the canning 
game is one of the hardest in this ccvntry, if it is worked right. 

I am not going to say anything further about quality. No 
one will dispute the fact that quality producticn means increased 
consumption of any particular item, so I haven’t any argument 
to make with you; no one will dispute me. 

What are the chances for increased consumption of canned 
foods?’ You all know that they are there, but I don’t believe 
that many of us realize what possibilities lie in the future if 
we can produce and article that is stamp d with the word 
“quality” and is within reach of the ra.k and file. When I 
refer to the rank and file, I mean the wage earners and the 
salaried men. I don’t know how man~ of you read the article 
that Jim Reeves had in the American Monthly relating to his 
business. He was a Irish boy who came over to New York with- 
out a dollar and started in the grocery business and has built up 
a large chain store organization, and he is a handler of fancy 
goods, quality goods. He was asked by an interviewer as to 
where he sold the fancy goods that he bought. He said: “It is 
the — wage earners and the salaried men that buy these fancy 
goods. 

If you have a chance to get nold of that article you ought 
to read it. Why, every time that we have gathered any sta- 
tistics or made anv effort to gather statistics we find that tne 
per capita cons npticn of canned goods is not only low, but 
very low, and since I have been president of the N. C. A. I 
have been astounded to know that there are so many in the 
United States that are prejudiced against +he use of canned 
foods, and won’t have a single can in their house. No other 
industry in the United States has the opportunity th t we have 
if we produce quality and remove the preudice that exissts in 
the mind «f so many today. 

I want to call your attention to another fact, and that is 
the present system of distribution of canned foods. I was 
brought up on a farm, have lived in an agricultural community 
all my life, and I know the problems of the agriculturist. One 
of those problems is that he hasn’t a good outlet for the things 
that he produces. When it comes to marketing his wheat he is 
limited to a very few markets, and when it comes to marketing 
his cattle and his hogs, he is limited to very few buyers. It is 
true that many of his problems have arisen by reason of the 
fact that our legislatures and Congress have enacted laws, 
which have developed into rules and regulations, that have 
compelled him to produce foods that the people don’t want, but 
he always has been confronted with the fact that he has had a 
limited outlet. 

Outlet—What is the canner’s outlet? Four thousand or 
more wholesale grocers scattered all over the United States; 
400,000 retail stores or more, scattered all over the United 
States, ready, equipped, anxious, to buy your product and hand 
it to the consumer. That is real opportunity, and I want to 
say that there has never been a time in the history of our in- 
dustry, certainly never in my experience, when we have been 
so close (I am referring to the canning industry) to the dis- 
tributor. I recall that when the National Canners Association 
attempted to put on and did put on an advertising and inspec- 
tion plan, which it felt would work towards a greater distribu- 
tion of canned foods, the distributors were not interested at all, 
they would not join with us in the movement. Now it is true 
that that plan fell at the same time the deflation period came 
on, but as I have said and as Jimmie Anderson has said, there 
were those of us who put real money into it who never regretted 
- “cae something started a greater consumption of canned 
oods. 

Today the distributors are coming to us and asking for the 
development of some plan to carry the message of purity and 
wholesomeness of cannned foods to the consumer. 

The reason, that this has been brought about is because 
we have had conferences between canners and distributors, and 
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The Nested Sample Grader— 


Feeling the need of a “Sampling” Grader that was at once ac- 
curate, sturdy, of sufficient capacity, and compact, we developed the 
Nested Sampling Grader. 

It has a frame of angle and channel iron which makes it as sturdy 
as possible to be built. Its hopper will hold over 30 lbs. of peas, 
making it possible for one man to grade, weigh and keep the records; 
for after putting the 25 lbs. of sample peas into the feed hopper, he 
can forget them until he weighs the various sizes. 

It has four sieves, making 5 sizes. These sieves are fastened on- 
to the same cast iron spider. This spider has teeth cut on the peri- 
phery, which along with cut mitre gears and chain, make a positive 

rive. 


Its feeder is new and novel, having a rotory with buckets about 
its circumference. These pockets pick up the peas from the hopper 
and deliver them to the inner sieve. Thus, no matter whether the be- 
ginning or the end of the run, the feed is uniform. 

For the canner who wants individual motor drive we can attach 


4H. P. Motor. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graderr, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


WHERE CLEANLINESS IS VITAL 


One of the largest manufacturers of milk products advertises that they spend more time in clean- 
ing than in manufacture. 


This may not be altogether necessary in the canning trade, but the fact remains that cleanliness is 
vitally related to the finest canned foods produced. 


It isn’t any wonder then that every year sees an increasing demand for the unequalled sanitary 
cleanliness so quickly, efficiently and easily produced by the use of 


andolle 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


The users of this specialized cleaner claim also that it not only gives these un- 
Indian in circle usal results but that their cleaning costs are not any higher but in fact are 
often considerably decreased. 


An order on your supply house will prove that these claims are true. 


Ask your Supply House. 


It cleans cleans. 


in every package | 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnirs. Wyandotte, Michigan = 


| 
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ave sat around the table and talked over their problems. 
—— canner has been presented with the problem of the 
distributors, and the distributors has been presented with the 
problem of the canner, and out of it has come a request on the 
part of the distributor that the canners and they get together 
and spread the news and the gospel of the tin can. ; 

Advertising—I want to say something about the meeting 
held the other day, because I know you will be interested. A 
request came to us from the National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation to hold a meeting in Chicago and discuss some plan of 
advertising, not that the distributors were alarmed about any 
conditions of today, but becausé they feel that we are losing, 
and have been losing for some time, a golden opportunity to 
increase the consumption of canned feods. We had a meeting 
here in Chicago. Unable to get out a plan that was definite 
on account of the short time, another meeting will be held and 
the tentative plan will be presented to the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, the Grocers Associa- 

i e Chain Store Association. i 
a tare what that plan will be, but the distributors 
are coming to us this time, and they are going to say that they 
will put up just as much money as we will put up. That is 
what they are going to say to the canner. and I hope that if 
the plan is worked out so that it is workable, it will have the 
support of every canner in the country. ; ; 

Shortly after I was elected I started this campaign by 
writing letters to all of the directors, and finally to all of the 
members, asking them to co-operate with me in gathering into 
the National Canners Association the non-members. At that 
time I think I stated that the campaign would close about May 
1st, but on account of some meetings to be held later in May, it 
probably cannot be closed until June Ist. ( 

I inserted an article in the trade papers asking whether 
non-members felt they could safely dispense with certain activi- 
ties of the National Canners Association, and I stated in that 
article that if their answer was in the negative, I would expect 
them to immediately send in a membership card. 

We had a meeting of our Executive Committee at the La 
Salle Hotel this week, and we went over the budget. We 
trimmed it at everv point that was possible, and still not 
interfere with the efficiency of the Organization. The budget 
was finally agreed upon as sufficient to keep the Organization not 
only intact, but to permit the same activities that we have had 
in the past. We have had consice~able response in this cam- 
paign, and have been fortunate in securing quite a few new mem- 
bers. The Executive Committee passed a resolution recommend- 
ing to the Board of Directors (and I think you know that the 
Board of Directors will undoubtedly approve the resolution) 
that the dues from January Ist, 1924 be reduced to three-eighths 
per cent, or a reduction of twentnv-five per cent. 

(Applause). 

Understand. we have not destroyed the efficiency of the 
Organization but we have made certain c! angvs, and the men 
who have done it have been successful in the canning business, 
have been presidents of this Association and active in associa- 
tion work, and thew felt and now feel that it would be danger- 
ous to eliminate any rart that has been retained. 

In that connection, did you know that tke prcducers of 
green products recently voted a fund of something like $1,000,- 
000 for advertising, while we haven’t voted a cent, and have not 
done anything now for several years? Is that work worth 
anything to you or would you prefer to let it go unchecked, and 
let the public schools teach that vitamines are destroyed by 
commercial canning, and finally make the deduction that canned 
foods are not fit for use? Do you want that to go on? Or 
should we make an attempt to get at the facts, and then tell 
the facts to the consumer? 

Do you want to stop any further study on the auestion of 
tin plate? Most of you were at Buffalo and heard Dr. Elwell. 
I am glad to say that since the meeting at Buffalo the can manu- 
facturers have come in with us, and we are conducting a real 
investigation into the question of tin plate. In meeting with 
the distributors on the swell question many times last summer, 
this question of tin plate was brought up by the distributors. 
They felt that w: ought to have a better tin plate. I know the 
can people have been carrying on «n investigation for years, but 
the very fact that we are making some real progress on this 
question ought to appeal, I think, to the canners of this country. 

I also asked whether you wanted to do away with the con- 
vention each year, and I think that is a very pertinent question. 
Everyone likes to go to the big convention. and I think every 
* canner will admit that it does him a whole lot of good. You 

have an exchange of ideas, you meet your distributors, you 
meet your brokers, you meet your fellow canners, and you get 
off the single track method of doing business. It costs money 
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to keep the National Canners Association intact, and it costs 
money to put on this big convention each year. I wonder if 
we want to eliminate it entirely. 

I also asked whether you wanted to sever the con1.ections 
with the universities, such as Leland Standford, Chicago, and 
Harvard and the fine connections you have had with such men 
as Dr. Rosenau. Dr. Jordan and others. I have wondered 
sometimes whether you appreciate what it means to have that 
sort of connection with these big universities, and these men. 
They are in readiness, if some big questions arise which threaten 
the canning industry to put in their time to get the truth and 
I want to tell you the National Canners Association has never 
attempted to do anything else except to get hold of the truth 
and publish it. It doesn’t need to camouflage, and neither does 
the canner. 

I think that we ought to have more publicity. There area 
great many avenues open whereby we could get the message of 
purity and wholesomness over to the consumer, if we only 
used those avenues. We have spent vears and thousands of 
dollars establishing certain scientific facts, and it rather appears 
as if we wanted to bottle up that information, and not let it 
get out to the people and to the consumers. 

We need to do some real work along the lines of spreading 
the truth surrounding the production of canned foods. 

This proposition is with you now. For several years I 
have assisted in the solicitation of non-members to join the 
National Canners Association. I don’t believe that there can 
be any canners who feel,‘ “Why, this work will have to go on 
anyway.” Certainly it isn’t the right sort of feeling to have. 
You want to be a part of this Association, if it is necessary to the 
industry, and if it isn’t necessary to the industry, why should 
any of us spend any money on it? 

Dues Lowered—We have got dues down to three-eighths 
of a cent on seasonal, and one-eighth of a cent on non-seasonal 
products. Everyone can afford that. Just think what it would 
mean if we had all the canners in the Association! Think what 
it will mean as to prestige, and think what it will mean when it 
comes to getting some real results. 

I can’t say any more. No one can say any more. No 
one can make you join. I am assuming there are some non- 
members here. If you don’t want to join, we will have to get 
along without you, if we can. The burden will be great upon 
the shoulders of the present membership of about 600 out 2,000 
or more canners. The burden has been great in many other 
activities of the Association. We have had three Canned Foods 
Weeks, and we have letters and material stacked high in the 
office at ‘Washington, showing that thousands and thousands of 
cases of canned foods were moved during those weeks, into 
the hands of non-consumers, and yet only about 360 canners in 
the United States contributed anything. That is all they did; 
that was about the percentage the year before, and about the 
percentage the year before that,—about 15 per cent. 

I assume that you don’t want Canned Foods Week any 
more. I also anticipate that if you have a great production in 
the three principal items of peas, corn and tomatoes this year, 
and there is a temporary drop in the market, or you find your 
warehouses filled with goods and you are unable to move them 
until the wholesaler moves out what he has bought in futures, 
and then when you do move them you will have to take a less 
price than you sold your futures at, you will do just what you 
did three years ago, make a big yell for the National Canners 
Association to do something to save the day, and then I suppose 
about 15 per cent will contribute again. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

I point to Canned Foods Week with considerable pride, 
because I happened to be chairman of the committee. I had 
a wonderful lot of workers. I have the evidence in the files 
that it was a success. but I only had 360 canners co-operating; 
that wasn’t right, and it is not right that the activities of the 
National Canners Association should be carried on by a few 
canners, for when vou refer to 600 out of 2,000 or more, you 
are only referring to a few. It is true that we have about 
50,000,000 cases, which is fifty per cent of the total produc- 
tion, but where are the other 50,000,000? Why don’t they come 
in, so that instead of having three-eighths dues, you can have 
a quarter less, and why don’t they come in and get hold of the 
string that is put out from the National Canners Association, 
and pull with the rest? 


That is the best appeal I can make. I don’t want any of 
you to go out and say, “He rubbed it in too hard.” I heard 
Jimmie Anderson make an address in Wisconsin, and he referred 
to free riders, and some of them got awfully mad about it and 
Jimmie felt pretty bad. I hesitated to use that term, but I 
(Laughter and 


have gone just as close to it as I dare. 
Applause). 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice--must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74 and 4 kilowatt 
capacity; anyone who has steam can make electricty by 
these sets. Also have several Electric Motors available. 
Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVE TYPE BOILERS. 


1—60 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
°1—80 H, P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
10—80 H. P. On wheels, new, ASME 125 pounds. 
1—90 H. P. ASME 150 pounds. 
1—100 H P. Standeard construction 100 pounds. 
ERIE ECONOMIC TYPE. 
1—60 H P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
i—9) H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
2—125 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. ; 
UPRIGHT BOILERS IN ALMOST EVERY SIZE FROM 
4 to 107 H. P. NEW AND USED. 


Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N, W. Cor. Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, | 


Md. 


FOR SALF—The Wright Hand Pack Filler for No. 
10s exclusively. For Tomatoes, Spinach, Kraut, String 
Beans, Rhubarb, Cherries and other Fruits. Catalogue on 
request. Manufactured by Frank M. Wright, 512 2nd. 
Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 


2 Handycap Automatic Bottle Cappers 
2 Hand-operated Bottle Cappers 

1 Kork-N-Seal Gallon Jug Capper 
1 
1 


No. 2 Blakeslee Vegetable Peeler 
No. 2 Burt Labeler, without motor 
The W. C. Pressing Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—CHEAP: One 50-inch diameter Cop- 
per Vacuum Pan (used), suitable for Tomato Pulp. 
Specifications on request. Arthur Harris & Co., 212 
N. Curtis Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Whole Tomato Pulp, 1,800 Five-Gal- 
lon Cans, strictly whole tomato pulp, fine flavor and 
good color. W. L. Jones Food Co., Pemberville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— 


Three Meade Vacuum No. 10 Can testers. 

Twelve Zastrow Crates, 27%4’’ diameter, 20’ deep, single 
bale with covers. 

Hooper 17’’ x26’ two color printing press. 

One Steam Pomace Dryer, 6 ft diameter, 25 ft. long with 
54 tubes. 

Two No. 7 straight drive Morgan Nailing machines. 

One No. 6 diagonal Morgan Nailing Machine. 

All as good as new. 

The C. H Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 5 Monitor Bean Grader, making 
5 standard grades. Price right 


FOR SALE—One No. 12 D. I. Mount Gilead Hy- 
draulic Cider Press — New — Never been installed. 
Address Box A-1185 case of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Cuykendall Corn Mixer and Cooker Feeder. 
2 Merrill-Soule Corn Filler. 
1 Ulery-Merrill Corn Silker. 
Sprague Corn Curters, Model 5, single or double 
cut. 
Used only ten deys. 
Lake Shore Cang. Co., Sheboyagan, Wis. 


ow 


FOR SALE—Steam Engine Bargains. 
One 8x8 Troy Vertical Throttling Engine, 
One 9x9 Troy Vertical Throttling Engine, 
36 H. P. Take small space. 
Good Pea Viner Engines. 
One 9x12 Brownell Horizontal Throttling 
Engine, 45 H. P. 
The W. C. Pressing Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— 
8 Sprague Model 5 Corn Cutters. 
1 Sprague Model 7 Corn Silker. 
1 Cuykendall Mixer and Cooker Feeder. 
1 Merrell-Soule Cooker Filler, 4-pocket. 
6 Peerless Corn Huskers, Model “F.” 
This corn machinery has only been used one short season, 
and is in perfect condition. 
1 Haller Fruit and Berry Washer. 
1 Monitor No. 4 Humbo Cherry Pitter. 
8 60-Gal. Copper Kettles, Inside Tinned. 
2 No. 6 Monitor Green Pea Graders. 
1 Van Enwyk 4-Can Apple Filler. 
1 Ferrell Pea Cleaner. 
1 Trescott Apple Grader, size 2% inches. 
10 Coons Semi-Automatic Apple Parers, complete with con 
veyors and hoppers, in perfect condition. 
1 No. 2% Knapp Boxer. 
1 No. 3 Knapp Boxer. 
1500 Genuine Golden Bantam Corn Seed. 
The above machinery will be sold very reasonable for cash. 
The Cuyler Packing Corp., Modeltown, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 


1 150 H. P. Economic Boiler AMS E construction, 125 
pounds working pressure, two years old 70 ft. Stack. 
80 H. P. Fitzgibbons Boiler, 7) ft. Stack. 
Link Be't Peeling Tables, 100 peelers each. 
35 H. P. Horizontal Engine. 
Ayars Rotary Fillers for No. 2 Cans 
Ayars Fillers for No. 1. cans. 
Avars Rotary Filler for No. 3 cans 
Monitor-Thomas Tomato Scalder. 
6 Process Kettles. 
1 Power Crane 
8 Steam Pumps. 
6 Ayars Exhaust Boxes. 
Pulleys, Shafting, Belting, Piping, Water Heater, Trucks and etc. 
All equipment to pack 80.000 cases Tomatoes. 


Stittville Canning Co.,Utica, N. Y. 


Chas. B, Silver, Havre de Grace, Md. 
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CANNING MACHINERY AT BARGAIN PRICES 

The following Machinery is practically new. Some has 
never been used, while a good portion of the list represents 
Machines that were used probably from one week to one season. 
Bargain prices to the early buyer: 
No. 1 Wonder Cooker. 
1 No. 2 Monitor Pea Grader. 
1 New Style A Monitor Blancher. 
1 New Style X Monitor Whirlpool Washer. 
2 New Monitor Metal Elevators. 
2 New Peerless Huskers. 
1 New Sprague Corn Cutter. 
1 Ayars Single Line Exhauster. 
6 Copper Kettles. 
1 15 H. P. Vertical Engine. 
1 10 H. P. Vertical Boiler. 
1 150 H. P. Locomotive Type Boiler. 
1 80 H. P. Lomomotive Type Boiler. 
2 125 H. P. Erie Economic Boilers. 
1 No. 4 Peerless Exhauster. 
1 No. 5 Peerless Exhauster. 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


Invincible Picking Table. 
Lot of Retorts, various sizes. 
Square Steam Boxes, 6 ft. long. 
Hansen Corn Cooker Filler. 
Hansen Pea Filler. 
Morral Corn Cutters. 
Tomato Sorting Tables. 
Rotary Tomato Washers. 
Lot of Galvanized Screw Conveyor for Cut Corn. 
Kern Finishers. 
Sprague Lowe Pulpers. 
Sprague Lowe Pulp Finishers. 
Lot of Belting from 4 to 24 inches wide. 
We offer the above machinery and supplies at rock-bottom 
prices, all guaranteed to be new or as good as new. 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Haller Filler. 
Priced right to sell. 
Owensboro Conserve Co., 


Good condition. 


Owensboro, Ky. 


FOR SALE— 
One ‘‘Kern’”’ Finisher 
One Ayars Rotary No.3 Tomato Filler, interchangeable for 
No. 2s 
One 150 ga!lon Copper Jacketed Kettle 
One No. 39 Ferrell Cleaner 
One 6 pocket M & 8 Corn Cooker Filler 
One 6 pocket M & S Filler 
One 16 ft. straight line Exhaust Box 
One ‘‘Delphi’’ Steam; Circle Hoist 
One Zastrow Pineapple Slicer and Sizing Machine 
Ooe Karl Kiefer Cider and Vinegar Filter 
One Holmes Variable Speed 
One Elgin Plunger Type Filler 
Two 4 screen Sinclair-Scott ‘‘Colossus’’ Pea Graders 
One Model 7 Corn Silker 
One Model 5 Corn Cutter 
One NEW Peerless Tomato Washer 
All above in A-1 condition Write, phone or wire for prices. 
Address Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
Two Livingston Rotary Washers 
Six Rotary Gould Pumps Brass, two inch intake and 
vutgo 
One Rotary Blackwell Pump, two inch intake and outgo 
All in good order and offered because I have no further use for 


them. 
Edgar F. Hurff, Swedesboro, N. J. 
FOR SALE— 
ONE “WONDER” CONTINUOUS COOKER IN 


GOOD CONDITION, AT A BARGAIN PRICE. 
ADDRESS BOX A-1196 CARE OF THE CANNING 
TRADE. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


May 12, 1924. 


FOR SALE—One used Sprague 6 pocket Corn Cooker 
Filler with attachments to fill either No. 1 or No. 2 cans. 
Price $300.00 — f.o.b. Baltimore. We believe this ma- 
chine is in first class used condition. 

Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Inc., Henderson’s Wharf, Balti- 
more. Md. 


FOR SALE—About 32 bushels Horsford’s Market Garden lea 
Seed, Leonard Seed Co’s best stock, 1923 crop, at 12% Ib. 

About 20 bushels giant Green Stringless Pean Seed, Lr onards 
best stock, at 124? lb. 

About 10 bushels Henderson’s Bur:h Lima Beans, Leonard’s 
hest stock, at 16% lb. 

Sacks extra at 5(? each. F O.B. New Freedom, Pa. 

Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—For Cash, in first-class condition, at once: 

Indiana Pulper. 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machine. 

Kern Lightening Finisher. 

1000-Gal. Pulp Tanks, concave bottoms, complete with 
coils, traps, etc. State make. 

500-Gal. Storage Tank, concave bottom. 

No. 10 (Gallon) Filler for Pulp and Pumpkin. 
make and condition. 

No. 3 6-Pocket M. E. S. or Ayars Filler. 

Pumpkin Cutter.’ State make and condition. 

150 Feet 14-inch Brass or Enamel-lined Pipe and other lines 

you have to offer. 
Address Box A 1186, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 inch Kook-More Coil; 500 gallon eypress 
tank; and lift truck. 
Address Box A-1194 care of The Canning Trade. 


State 


WANTED—One Ayars Tomato W asher in ‘good order, 
Write particulars. 


WANTED— 
Two String Bean Cutters.‘‘Monito.’’ 
Three Pistol Pumps for pulp or pumpkin 
One Monitor Shaker String Bean Filler 
One Urschel Gooseberry Snipper 
Two Kern Finishers 
Oxe Cherry Pitter 
Five - 49 x 72 Closed Retorts 
One Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grader 
One 25 H. P. Vertical Steam Engine 
One Link-Belt or Jeffrey- Wescott Peeling Table, 120 peelers. 
One straight line Exhaust Box for No. 10s 
One No. 10 Filler for Pulp and Pumpkin 
Two singte Morral Corn Huskers 
Two single Morral Corn Cutters 
One Ayars Pea Filler 
One No. 3 Monitor Pea Cleaner 
One Townsend or Lewis Bean Cutter. 
Address Box A-1196 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED—I control a plant in Florida, near seaboard, fully 
equipped for making Citrus Marmalades, Jams, Peel, etc. Have had 
many years practical experience in England and Scotland, where I 
acquired my knowledge and formulas Millions of boxes of Fruit go 
to waste every season. Labor conditions ideal, low freight rates. but 
I lack capital .Rare opportunity to join a highly profitable business, 
‘ perating from November to August on liberal terms. $10,000 to 
$20, 000 required or would pack on percentage basis for Jobber 
Highest references. 

Address Box B-1183 care of The Canning Trade. 


May 12, 1924. 


For Sate—Seed 


FOR SALE—2,000 lbs. Genuine Golden Bantam Corn 
Seed, testing about 90, at 14 cts. per lb. f.0.b. . Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Smithfield’s Pure Food Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y- 


FOR SALE—75 bushels Giant Stringless Green Pod 
Beans, Michigan grown, and 100 bushels Burpee Stringless 
Green Pod Beans, New York State grown. Prices and 
samples on application. 

W. E. Robinson & Co., 


Bel Air, Maryland. 


For Sale— Plants 


FOR SALE—150,000 extra fine, disease-free John Baer 
and Indiana Greater Baltimore tomato plants for sale. 
Deliveries May 10th. For prices ete write. 

Owensboro Conserve Co., Owensboro Ky. 


FOR SALE—10 million field grown Tomato plants for 
sale. Chalks Eariy Jewell, Bonny Best, Wilt Resistant 
Greater Baltimore, and Stone varieties. High grade Seeds 
used on new land free from Nematodes. Wire or write for 
prices or come to our farms. Delivery in good condition 
absolutely guaranteed. Also offer Cabbage, Sweet Patato 
and Pepper Plants. Farms about 40 miles from Norfolk, Va. 

J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Tomato plants. 
Millions of fine field grown tomato plants, Greater 
Baltimore variety. 10,000 $15.00; 100,000 $125.00 
cash. Guaranteed free from Nematodes, and delivered 
in good condition. 
Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


For Sale—Factories 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A good experienced man who understands fully the 
packing of Kraut and other vegetab'es. Also give reference, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Apply at once 

Sea Food Company, Biloxi, Miss. 


WANTED—By one of the largest can manufacturers, 
man thoroughly capable of repairing and adjusting Max 
Ams can closing machines. Permanent position. Apply 
with reference. 


Address Box B-1173 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Practical superintendent processor to install tomato 
canning plant and operate it, in North Carolina. Address with all 
particu'ars, 

Box B-1193 care of The Canning Trade. 


Experienced Canner, young man, inventor of canning machin- 
ery, with managerial and sales experience wants to connect with 
canning concern of size able to use him to best advantage. Values 
the prospects more than the immediate salary. Open for prompt 
engagement. 


Address Box B-1195 care of The Canning Trade, 


Situations Wanted 


Would like to get in touch with firm wanting National distri- 
bution. Am acquainted with buyers and brokers from coast to 
coast. 


Address Box B-1182 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED-Salesman who has had experience with private 
label beans; who knows the market now and can sell a high class 
pack in the central west. 

Address Box B-1191 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Thoroughly experienced superintendent or canner 
on spaghetti. Location New York State. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Give address with full information. 

Box B-1192 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To lease or purchase, Tomato Products 
Factory equipped for manufacturing Pulp. Prefer one with 
acreage already contracted, so could operate it this year. 

Address Box A-1188 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—If you are interested in buying a Canning 
Plant in the heart of the Tri-State territory to can fruits and 
vegetables in large volume, with all modern equipment, 
fine transportation facilities, large acreage obtainable, and 
reasonable terms, address: 

Box A-1140 in care of The Cann ing Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory at Preston, Md equip- 
ped for Corn and Tomatoes. This plant is in the center of a 
community where Tomatoes have been grown in large quan- 
tities for 37 years. Capable of great expansion. 
Address Preston Canning Co., Preston, Md. 


FOR SALE—Packing Plant at Bridgeton, N. J. 
Well equipped. Modern Machinery. 3 acres of land. 
Long water front. Railroad facilities. Labor available. 
Available acreage. Well and favorably known in the trade. 
Owner retiring. Call or address, 
Arthur C. Mulford, Bridgeton, N. J. 


The Townsend String Bean Cutter. 


We do not make all the 
Bean Cutters sold, but we 
do make the best. 


It will pay you to get our 
quotation and circular be- 
fore ordering any machine. 


Vernon E. Cook Mfg. Co. 
New Hartford, N. Y. 


Sold by leading jobbers. 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 
Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


May 12, 1924. 


mCAN PRICES 


LEWIS CUTTER 


—F OR 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Attention, Nr. Canner:-lf your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis Cutter, 
which cuts perfectly. 


We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 
Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, | 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Amer; 
TiCan Can Co 
NEw Yor, ™pany 


you acopy? A letter addressed to 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure 
generally quoted for lots of whole 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for — tring comme ack 


higher prices for their goods; some few 
ma 
iy Re pl y take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & C 
we oO. 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co 
. New York prices 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE by our, special 
Green Mammoth, No, 2%.......... Out 3.85 SUCCOTASHt Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrap.. 1.00° {1.15 
White, Large, No. 2%..... seseoce Gt O28 Ralto. N.Y Seconds, No. 8, in Water... sgn Out 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2% Green Beans, . N.Y. Standards, No. 3. Waer........1 
reen, Large, No. 2%..... Out "3.70 ty Beane, No. 2......+++++ 1.45 Out Extra Syrup........ 1.50 1.60 
White, Medium, No, 2 Maine, N Standards, No. 8, in Syrap 
Green. Medinm, No. 2 “Out New York: Out PINEAPPLE =e 1.60 1.70 
Green, Small, No 2%..... eos ay SWEET POT. Baha astra, Me. 8....... Out Out 
Tipe, White, Square, No. 2i4.....- 0, B. County Bahama Out 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%.....- Standard, No. 2, f 
Tipe, Green, Square, No. 2 Standard, » £. 0. b. county... 1-20 1.10 Hawali Sliced, Extra No. 
Gon Standard No 8, Baltimore... Out 1.40 Hawaii Sliced. Extra, No. 2%...... 3.10 3.40 
Out... Standard, No. 3, 20.b Goanty..... 1.10 1.30 Hawaii Sliced. Standard No. 2%4.. 2.90 3.10 
BAKED BEAN Standard, No. t. Hawaii Sliced, Standa 5 2.85 
85 o.b. Gounty.... Out 4.25 Hawaii Grated, rd, No. 2.... 2.70 2.70 
Sauce, No. "80.85 Hawaii Grat » No, 2....... Out O 
Im Sauce, NO. Jersey, Me. 14. Baltimore.... Out Out Crushed Extra, No. 10.......... 
Plain, No. 3....--. Eastern Pio, Water, Mo. 12.80 
In Sauce, No. 8......-- .o.b. Bal .. 4.50 5.15 Eastern Pie, Water, 
BEANSt 4.50 5.00 Porto Rico, No 16... Out 
String, Cat White, No. 2. Standard, No. 8, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 1.40 1.50 Water Bo. 2... 
Stringiess, Standard, 1.98 Standard, No. 8, f.0.b. County.... 1.37% 1.50 
te Wax, Standard, No 2.....- Standard 2s, f.0.b, Baltimore...... 1.05 1.05 Red, 
0. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore 
Standards, No. 8..... Standard 9, f.o.b. Out’ Out Black, Water, No, RASPBERRIES5 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2......  -90 1.90 Standard 1s, f.0.b. Oounty.........  .70 Red, Syrup, No. 
BEETSt Syrup. No. 2........ 
Small, Whole, No, 1:25 1.30 TOMATO PULP} Red, Water. No 
Ont | Standard. No. Preserve Now 2 
CORN ra, Preserved, No. 2.25 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, fob, Balto. 1.20 1.10 Canned Fruits Standard, No. 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ob. Co.... 1-20 1.05 APPLES* Preserved, N ‘ed, No. 1..... Saeues 1.30 ? 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.....- 1.20 1.15 Maine, No, Standard 2 1.35 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2. f.o.b. Balto... 1.20 1.20 Michigan, No. 10........ Standa: ‘as 
Ex. Std. “100 nd, No. 10, f.0.b. Balto..... 3.25 Out Standard No. 2 Factory 
Ex Std. Crushed, No. 2, fob. Bal. 2-05 115 | California Cho LOBSTER* 
Extra, No. 2, f.o.b. County. ....... Out ice, No, 2%........ 2.75 2.25 
Extra Standard Western, No.2.... .... 1.25 BLACKBERRIESg Flats, % Ib, case 4 doz............ cose 95.00 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... 1,10 Standard, No Flats, % Ib......... 
. 10 OYSTERS* 
Standard, Split, No, 10............ 3-26 3.0 No. 2, im eee 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt BI UEBERRIES . 
OKRA AND TOMATOES$ CHERRIES Red Alaska, Tall, No 1 
Standard, Ne. Out Out Seconds, White, No, 0 Cohoe. Tall, No. 1.. 
No. 2 Sieve, 23, factory...... 3.00 1.60 Sour Pitted Red 10s, Columbia, Fiat. No. 
No. 8 Sieve, ‘tod, 130 Standard 244s .......... Columbia, Flat, No. % 
No 4 Sievs GOOSEBERRIES$ Medium Red, Talla........... 
b, Baltimore: Standard, 1.65 1.75 SHRIMP*# 
No. 5 Sieve, 0. b. Balto... Out Standard, No. 8.50 : Ww 
a Out ae 8.75 et or Dry, No 1%.......... 3.00 
California Cheles, Wo. SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Out F, 0. B. Eastport, Me., 1923 pack 
Fancy Petit Pols,, 1.30 Out ‘PEACHES! 5.00 
PUMPKIN tra Sliced Yellow. No 1......-. 1.40 1.50 
Standard, No. 8, factory....... 1.15 1.20 
Standard, No. 10 3.75 4:40 tandard Yellow, 5.00 
Fo. cece Seconds, Yellow, No, 91.15 California, per case....... 
Squash, No. Standards, Wh cil, %s 
stan low. No 3. “1.75 92.85 Oval ‘No. ‘i “we 
Standard No. 115 1.25 Selected Yellow, No. 2.50 California, %s ....... Case 
Standard, No. 2% 1.45 t ornia, 1s, Blue Fin 
@tandard. Ne. 1.50 1.60 Peeled. No. 10. Californ 
ix, 1s. Striped ........... 
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SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


| 
Trims the sheet absolutely true, | 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—-2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 

or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


The Kiefer Catsup Filler [* 


The new Kiefer Catsup Filler, having conclusively proven 
its worth last season, presents advantages which no catsup 
bottler can afford to overlook. 


It fills without slop or waste and 
will not deposit catsup in broken 
bottles. 


There is no perceptible loss in 
temperature when filling. 

Metal contact is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


Nothing to take apart when clean- 
ing at the end of the day’s run. 


We are willing to prove these 
things to you in your plant. 
Many manufacturers have already 
placed their order for this season. 


Get your order in before it is too late. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| | | 
| 
Ral | 
a 
| a 
SLAYSMAN & COMPANY _ 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. | 
« 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, MAY 12, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Buyers Are Taking a Holiday—Canners Should Learn to 
Ask the Right Price for Both Spots and Futures— 
Let Low-priced Futures Alone—Crops 
and Prospects the All-Impor- 
tant Consideration. 


ET THE MARKET ALONE—Whether you want to or not, 
L you must just about forget the canned foods market on 

both spots and futures, because the buyers have gone into 
a slump—the first effect of their bankers’ warnings to buy con- 
servatively—as if they have done anything else for months. In 
fact, one large banker is quoted as having said that there is a 
buyers’ strike on at present. 


So far as spots are concerned, this need cause no worry to 
the holders. What goods are left in first hands will be moved 
before new goods arrive, and at the prices the holders ask for 
them. And we mean just that. The trouble with a great many 
canners is that they haven't the nerve to ask the right price, 
either for spots or futures. They are too timid for their own 
good. 


And regarding futures, for your own good you had better 
be careful. There are some canners who seem to have no ade- 
quate idea of costs, or possible costs, this season—or any other 
season—and they are either permitting their representatives to 
offer their goods below cost, or some hungry brokers are trying 
to carry flavor with their buyers at the expense of the canners 
who pay them, and are quoting future tomatoes, especially, too 
low. No. 2 tomatces at 85c and No. 3 tomatoes at $1.25 cannot 
be packed in 1924, according to present outlook, no matter what 
the crop may be. So, while these distributors of the market are 
busy, keep away and let them kill themseives if they want to. 
But the truth is the entire canned foods market, in all sections, 
is reported dull and dead, and “nothing doing,” and that is a 
bad market to come onto. Let it alone; it will come back. And, 
a you do not want orders on your books that mean certain 
Oss. 


—T HE CROPS—The important consideration with every can- 

ner right now is the condition of crops and what are likely 
to be the prospects. The season seems to be at least two weeks 
late in every section, and seeking and soil preparation are both 
behind. In New York State they have had frosts this week, 
but the fruit crops were not far enough advanced to be hurt 
by this, as they are late. Frequent rains and backward weather 
have held the growers back on planting, and preparation for 
other crops, and it is getting so late now that this is becoming 
a consideration. 


In this Tri-State section there is a peculiar condition. At 
the Tri-State meeting in Wilmington this week the crop experts 
reported that the Community Plant beds, of which there is a con- 
siderably increased number this season, even New Jersey having 
put out some such tomato beds, and Delaware likewise, are in 
very fine condition, well prepared and carefully taken care of, 
and that the plants are mostly spoken for at this time. The 
canners and growers are looking forward to their supply of 
plants from these supervised beds with great hopes. This does 
not mean an excessive acreage, because most canners whom we 
Saw are conservative in their preparations, and many of them 
have cut down their amounts from last year, but it means better 
plants, better fruit and a possible increase in yield, if the season 
is right; and thereon hangs the tale. The field crops, grasses 
and grains do not seem to be doing as well as they should. The 
trees, both fruit and shade, are all out and blooming profusely, 
and there has been no frost to hurt them so far; but the ground 
is as hard as iron, and it is explained that there was not enough 
hard freezing this past winter to break up the ground and let 
the water in. This condition is beginning to worry the growers, 
and it may easily be a very considerable factor in the production 
of the season. One thing the tomato growers are trying to de 
is to bring their crops in early this season. For this purpose 
they sent South, in one particular county, for a lot of Southern- 
grown tomato plants, and are going to try to get tomatoes ready 
for the canneries early. Some of the plant experts fear these 
plants may bring into the section some of the tomato diseases 
that they have always been free of here, but this is being watched 
carefully. There has been an overabundance of rain, but the 
hard condition of the soil prevented the proper storage of it, 
and drouthy conditions are predicted. On the lighter soils, peas 
are making quite good progress, and, generally speaking, the 
crop outlook at this time is quite favorable. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be’an idea prevalent among 
the buyers that the acreage and production will be immense. 
There is no ground, in fact, for this. The growers are working 
together as a unit, under the supervision and management of 
the County Agents, and they have planned their work so that 
they will avoid a glut. This is so true that there is reported 
a thing that was heretofore unheard of in cannery crops. One 
entire section of the Peninsula, embracing practically all the 
rowers of tomatoes, sold, through this County Agent, their en- 
tire tomato crop to one canner at prices ranging from 32%%c per 
basket down to 27¢ per basket. graded on the time of delivery, 
end all above the prevailing price of 25c per basket. It marks 
a new day when the growers ban together and sell their output 
as a unit, and it means the beginning of the long-heralded co- 
operation of the growers. But more than that, since this system 
of unit action among the growers is in force all through this 
great tomato-growing region, it means that they intend to so 
ecntrol the amount of tomato acreage set out that they will not 
break the market against themselves. How, then, is a tremen- 
dous acreage of tomatoes to be gotten. as the buyers seem to 
think is certain? It simply will not be. They expect to get 
more tomatoes from the same acreage and of better quality, for 
the whole drive now, by both canners and growers, is to raise 
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the quality. They learned last season that they could do this, 
for Maryland produced the finest crop of tomatoes in its history 
last year, and they are going to do it again this season, and put 


it into the cans in the same way. That is the program that all- 


working toward. ange 
ith ceananian seems to be getting along well with its pea plant- 
ing, although somewhat late, and New York State is in the same 
position. Indiana and the Central West are in just about the 
same condition as the localities described. Indiana has pré- 
pared for a good-sized crop of tomatoes, the acreage only slightly 
larger, if any, than last season, and this acreage 1s generally 
planted from Southern-grown plants. : 

They are making good progress In breaking ground for corn, 
and we hear of no desire to radically increase this acreage. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Generally Quiet—One Cause for a Dull Market—Califor- 
nia Spot Canned Fruits Strong—Indiana Turns to Mary- 
land and Delaware for Tomatoes—Light Pack of 
California Spinach — Jobbers’ Supplies 
of All Grades Below Normal. 

New York, May 7, 1924. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


2T Market—While there is a healthy tone characterizing 

market, insofar as prices are concerned, distributors 

do not appear to be unduly anxious to acquire additional 

holdings at this time, and are limiting their purchases to small 
quantities. 

A Lesson for Canners—There is a lesson for canners to be 
drawn from the present spot canned foods market. The market, 
statistically, is all in favor of the seller. Hoidings are depleted, 
the trade is in need of supplies, and all distributors are in need 
of additional supplies. Despite this condition, and general recog- 
nition of the market position, distributors are taking canned 
foods only in very small quantities, for immediate requirements. 
This discounts the canners’ position of advantage, and, in fact, 
puts the market more strongly in the hands of the buyer in 
many instances, as canners get panicky with the approach of the 
new canning season and unload what small surplus stocks they 
may have on hand. Thus, a market which normally wuld be 
strong and advancing, is turned into a dull and featureless af- 
fair. Wholesale grocers have sufficient market knowledge to 
avoid a buying stampede. The condition of the canners would 
be much better, on the average, if they would take the same 
precautions to avoid a selling stampede. Buyers are not throw- 
ing heavy orders on a strong market, to further strengthen it, 
and packers should not throw heavy offerings on a quiet or easy 
market to further weaken it. : . 

Canned Fruits Strong—Many of the independent California 
fruit canners have followed the lead of the California Packing 
Corporation, and have advanced their prices on spot canned 
fruits. Standard cling peaches have now generally strength- 
ened to $2.00a$2.05 per dozen, f. o. b. California, and are avail- 
able only in limited quantities. Other fruits, particularly of 
standard grade, are showing similar firmness. The cleanup of 
No. 10 pie fruits has been verv thorough cn the Coast, and the 
packers will go into the new season with practically bare hold- 
ings of this size and grade. 

Spot Tomatoes—There was a fair inquiry for Maryland and 
Delaware pack for prompt shipment, but buying was not up 
to the volume which present conditions in the jobbing market 
would appear to justifv. Standard No. 1s are held firm at 60c 
per dozen, with 2s at $1.05 3s at $1.40, and 10s at $4.50, f. o. b. 
Baltimore cannery. For shipment from Peninsula canneries, 
the market is quoted at 60 cents for 1s, $1.02% to $1.05 for 2s, 
$1.35 to $1.387% for 3s, and $4.50 for 10s, all f. 0. b. factory. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Stocks of Indiana spot 2s are cleaned up, 
and the trade which normally draws its supplies from this ter- 
ritory is now turning to the Maryland and Delaware packers 
for stocks. Indiana standard 3s are available in a small way 
at $1.60 and 10s at $5.55, but Eastern pack are available at 
such a differential that. more interest is being shown in the 
latter by mid-west buyers. 

Southern Futures—The market is quoted at 52% cents for 
standard 1s, 85 cents for 2s, $1.25 for 3s, and $3.85 for 10s, all 
f.o. b. cannery. The demand is light. 
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Coast Spinach Short—With the California spinach pack 
closed, the available supplies are very light. In order to avoid 
pro rata, some of the packers are reported to have bought from 
competing canners. The market on the small surplus available 
for shipments is firm at $1.05 for 1s, $1.20 for 2s, $1.45 for 2%s, 
and $4.85 for 10s, all f. o. b. cannery, with many packers quot- 
ing 5 cents per dozen over these figures. Southern packers are 
quoting new pack for immediate shipment at $1.00 for 2s, $1.40 
fro 2\s, $1.45 for 3s, and $4.20 for 10s. At this differential 
from the California market, the Southern packers should be able 
to work up a good sale for their pack this season. 


Corn Market Higher—There has been a steady market for 
standard corn during the past week, but buying was rather lirht 
throughout. The market is being quoted for cannery shipment 
at 95 cents for 2s, $1.05 for extra crushed. Distributors are 
carrying only light stocks of this item, but with futures quoting 
5 cents per dozen under the spot price, they prefer to operate in 
hand-to-mouth fashion until the new pack is available. 

Jobbers’ Stocks Short—Jobbers’ holdings of all grades and 
varieties of canned foods are much shorter now than normally 
at this season of the year. Many of them are unable to give 
their trade certain popular items and brands, and others are 
filling in as near as possible with brands of a quality equal to 
the favored brands which they have been handling for years 
past. However, the situation is such that no one distributor is 
able to take much advantage of a competitor, as all appear to 
be in the same fix when it comes down to short supplies. 


Michigan Fruits—Sales of new pack Michigan canned fruits 
have slowed down somewhat. Buyers are rather bearish on this 
line, and look for lower prices when the packing season comes 
along. Canners are not forcing the situation, and appear to be 
disposed to let matters take their course until they start operat- 
ing on their 1924 pack, and know more definitely just what their 
costs and probable production will be. 


Pineapple Quiet—While the market for Hawaiian pineapple 
has rallied a little since its recent weakness, there is little buy- 
ing interest shown save possibly on crushed, which is in light 
supply. Buyers appear content to pick up small lots to fill in 
until prices on new pack are named, which is expected to be 
some time next year. Pineapple canners are seeking a larger 
outlet for their pack in Europe this year, it is understood. 
South African canned pineapple has become quite a factor in the 


British market, and is furnishing keen competition to the Ha- 
waiian pack. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


A Short Market, but a Strong One—Future Tomatoes Show Slack 
—Future Corn Going Exceptionally Well—Wisconsin Pea 
Packing in Full Swing—Drought Hits California 
Fruit—All Other Sections Report Favor- 
able Conditions—Apples Plentiful. 

Chicago, May 9, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Chicago market can be reported as quiet, but firm, in 
i relation to canned foods. This situation arises from the 
_ fact that staple goods are quite scarce, and, therefore, 
prices are firmly held. The quietude of the market results from 
the fact that staple canned foods are nearly all sold out of the 
1923 pack, and there are no supplies with which to do business. 
That is to say, that the supplies on hand are so insignificant in 


—T that transactions are difficult and sales are excessively 
small. 


Eastern Tomatoes—It is reported from the East to this mar- 
ket that No. 2 size tomatoes have advanced to $1.05a$1.10 per 
dozen, f. 0. b. Maryland and Delaware for prompt shipment, and 
that other sizes are unchanged as to price. There is no buying 
at the advance yet, but will be soon, as the market is poorly sup- 
plied with canned tomatoes and wholesalers are now trying to 
secure some at the old price of 95¢ per dozen, which is, of course, 
impossible, or, at least, difficult, to do; as all the stock is held 
in Maryland and Delaware, with possibly a few in Virginia. 


Florida is not offering any canned tomatoes at present, from 
the fact, I suppose, that shippers of fresh tomatoes in crates are 
paying more for them than the canners can afford to pay and 
pack at present prices. 


= 
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Futures in canned tomatoes are not selling. There is a dis- 
position on the part of wholesalers to buy a few fancy grade 
tomatoes for future delivery and private labels, but they are not 
disposed to buy except from packers that have heretofore sup- 
plied them, and business is consequently small. 

Canned Corn—The large quantity of future canned corn of 
1924 pack has been sold. Iowa reports that the sales now exceed 
those of last year, and that orders are still coming in. The corn 
canners of Iowa have improved the quality of their canned corn 
pack very much in the past two years, and this fact has probably 
very much to do with their having been able to sell futures so 
largely ahead. 

The Illinois Canners’ Association, Indiana Canners’ Associa- 
tion and Wisconsin Canners’ Association are not giving us very 
much information in relation to future sales or spot supplies 
through their secretaries. Whether this is a fixed policy of those 


associations or whether it has not yet seemed a good policy to 
do so, I do not know. 


Canned corn for spot delivery or immediate shipment is in 
fairly good demand for standard and extra standard grades. The 
general price in all States of the Central West for standard corn 
No. 2 is $1.00 per dozen, although this can occasionally be shaded 
to 95e. Extra standard quality is held at $1.05 to $1.10 per dozen, 
f. o. b. canneries. There is not much contracting for future corn 
among the large metropolitan jobbers. They are disposed to hold 
off until later in the season. 


Weather for preparing the ground for vegetables for can- 
ning purposes and for pea planting during the past week has 


been excellent, and the ground, I understand, is in good condition 
for cultivation. 


Peas—Pea packing in Wisconsin has been going on at a rapid 
rate for two or three weeks past, and I understand that the 
planting of sweet peas, or the late variety, has now begun, and 
is in good progress. 


‘The weather has been cool in Wisconsin, and the growth of 
the early planting of peas has been, therefore, retarded; but now 
that the late planting is going into the ground, if we should have 
warm and favorable growing weather, it is possible the early 
planting and Jate planting of peas may come into maturity or 
canning condition about the same time. which would be unfortu- 
nate and very embarrassing and confusing to canners. Canners 
are hoping, however, that this will not be the case. 


Wholesale grocers are very well pleased to note that the 
opening price for Columbia River chinook salmon is about 10 per 
cent lower than that of last vear. This is the only article so far 
»s to which an opening price has been named that is quoted lower 
than that of 1924 opening price. 


Canned Salmon has not been selling very well on account 
of the cool weather. 


California Canned Fruits—California canned fruits are in 
very good demand. especially is this the case in relation to vellow 
cling peaches and higher grades of canned apricots. Both yellow 
cling peaches and apricots are scarce in the higher grades. 


It is reported by the several dried fruit packers’ and grow- 
ers’ associations that the crop of California apricots and Cali- 
fornia peaches is likely to be smaller this year than last, on 
account of the early drought and the low stage of water in the 
bie irrigation reservoirs in California. One of those associations 
reports that the ground has been tested in a number of fruit- 
growing localities and found to be bone-dry to a depth of 18 feet. 
owing to the lack of rain and insufficient irrigation. 


Other Fruits—Michigan reports a likelihood of a good crop 
of cherries this season, and Arkansas reports the prospect of a 
rood crop of peaches. There are very few peaches packed in 
Arkansas, as the growers do not furnish the proper fruit for 
canning purposes. They grow principally Elbertas or yellow free 
peaches, which are not very suitable for canning purnoses, and 


are not salable in competition with California yellow cling 
peaches. 


Cold-storage warehouses here and elsewhere throughout the 
United States are packed full of apples in barrels and boxes. 
And there is, therefore, very little demand for canned applies. 
The crop prospects for apples for 1924 are not sufficiently ad- 
veneed yet for a prediction or estimate. If it is reported later 
that there will be a good crop, it would be very inadvisable for 
canners to pack many apples in No. 10 cans, as the cold-storage 
propesition will effectually prevent the canned apples from sell- 
ine, as they are used almost exclusively by pie pakers, and such 
hakers prefer the barrel stock. If there is a good crop of 1924, 
barrel stock apples are likely to be exceedingly cheap. 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Prices Irregular—Fruits and Vegetables Firm—Fish Weak— 
April Distribution This Year Behind Last April—Stand- 
ard Corn Dull, Fancy Firm—Tomatoes Quiet— 

Peas Are Too Scarce to Make a Market— 

Asparagus in Good Demand— 

The Market Quotations. 


St. Louis, May 8, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


RICES Irregular—An inactive market continues here, and 

prices are irregular. The statistical position is firm, how- 
: ever, and while in certain lines there have been declines, 
in others there are tendencies to advance. Canned vegetables 
are generally firrn, and so are canned fruits. In canned fish, 
however, there is evidence of weakness in certain lines, particu- 
larly salmon. 

_ Comparing the April distribution of canned foods this year 
with the same month a year ago, there was a falling off noticed 
during the entire month. As the month progressed, business 
continued to fall, off and the last week of the month was one of 
the dullest that was experienced for some time. On every item 
in the list purchases were small, and when purchased they were 
only for immediate needs. It did not matter whether the item 
was scarce and the price going-up, or whether there were pienty 
en the market. Spot stocks have the preference. In fact, the 
market was very indifferent, and there was no encouraging indi- 
cations to warrant the belief that there will be any change in the 
immediate future. Judging from the attitude of futures, there 
is every. indication that the trade is going to operate as it has 
been doing in the past, very conservatively, for some time to 
come. Some brokers say the largest operators are more con- 
servative than the smaller ones. 

_ Cern—Standard corn is dull, but fancy is firm. This is 
owing to the cleaned-up condition of the market. The demand 
is better, however, on the fancy than on the standard. Both 
standard and fancy are picked un as they are needed’ and stand- 


ards from both the South and Middle West are taken in small 
cuantities only. 


; Tomatoes—A onietness prevails in tomatoes, with 2s lead- 
in in interest end firmness. There is more or less pressure to 
sell. more so by secord hands than bv canners. There are some 
nackers who seem to be in need of eash_ They are shading under 
the established factory prices. but the larger ecanners are selling 


Ss outlets permit. Futures remain at former levels, but they are 
not heing taken freely. 


Peas—The best selling lines of peas are scarce, and they 
can only be obtained in a small way, in resales. Other grades 
are offered. but thev do not attract much attention. Spot sup- 
plies are closely held. and thev represent badiy broken assort- 
ments. The demand is mostly for standards of the larger sizes. 
Retailers want nacks which can be offered at popular prices as 
in other lines. Little is offered on contract, as most canners are 
hocked up to the extent of their anticipate.] pack. 

Miscellaneous—Asparacus is in hetter demand. Spot stocks 
are siven the preference, although there is a freer buvine from 
yacking centers. when desirable offerings are made. Stringz and 
etrineless heans are particularly active, both spot and futures 
Succotash. beets, limas and spinach only have a fair eall. 

Fruits—The California fruit demand is fairly maintained. 
Distributors are takin on supplies of cling peaches, narticularlv 
in standard grades. They are doing this more freelv than anv 
other time since the first of the vear. Pecause stocks of Cali- 
fornia fruits in packers’ hands are reduced to 2 very low point 
end prices are advancing. has stimulated buving considerably. 
There js a fair call for anricots and pears, but less attention is 
heing given to cherries Berries and prunes are also in demand. 
There is more activity in futures. narticularly in the Northwest- 
ern packs. Gallon apvles are not in much demand, because fresh 
fruit is still verv plentiful. Jobbers are not buying for use 
later, althoueh there is an advancing market and supplies are 
more difficult to locate. 

Stavle gwrades of canned foods. in carload lots, f. 0. b at 
noints of shipment, are quoted as follows: 

Tomatoes— 
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Corn— 
No. 2 Fancy Crosby, Minnesota. 1.40 
No. 2 Fancy Gold Bantam, Minnesota................ 1.95 
No. 2 Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin..............+. 1.00 
No. 2 Ex-Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin............ 1.10 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Illinois............ 1.00 
No. 2 Ex-Standard Evergreen, Illinois............... 1.10 

Canned Peas— 
Fancy No; 2 Wisconsin s 2.25 
Fancy No. 3 Alaska; . ee 1.70 
Extra Standard No. 2 Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 1.90 
Extra Standard No. 3 Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 1.40 
Extra Standard No. 4 Alaska, Wisconsin............. 1.35 
Fancy No. 2 Sweets; Wisonsin. 00's 2.25 
Fancy No. 4 Sweets, Wisconsin......... 1.55 
Extra Standard No. 1 Sieve Sweets, Wisconsin........ 2.00 
Extra Standard No. 2 Sweets, Wisconsin............. 1.65 
Extra Standard No. 3 Sweets, Wisconsin............. 1.45 
Extra Standard No. 4 Sweets, Wisconsin............. 1.40 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Troubles From the “Hoof and Mouth” Disease Clearing Up— 
Strawberries Plentiful—Shortage in Stocks Is Becoming 
Noticeable—Pea Pack Will Be Light— Rain Is 
Needed for Asparagus—Cherries in Bet- 
ter Demand—Report of Packing 
Corporation Satisfactory. 

San Francisco, May 8, 1924. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Trouble Clearing—Business is still being adversely 

| affected by the hoof and mouth epidemic among livestock, 
with the resulting quarantine regulations and embargoes 

on many products of the soil. The situation is gradually clear- 
ing, however, and one by one the communities which have been 
banning California products are modifying their restrictions. 
The markets of this State cannot care for the fresh products 
that the being produced, and quite serious losses have been in- 
curred in some lines. These are small, however, in comparison 
to those that might result should the epidemic continue through 
the fruit season. The embargo on shipments of food supplies 
to the Hawaiian Islands has been lifted and shippers have re- 
sumed trade with the Islands, which has been banned for some 
time. The lifting of the embargo is permitted providing al! 
products are fumigated, that they originate in non-infected parts 


of the State, and that new containers are used. Other communi-’ 


ties have modified their restrictions, and there is a wider move- 
ment of fruits and vegetables than in some time. 

Strawberries—Strawberries are in good supply in the San 
Francisco market, and several canneries are operating on this 
fruit in a small way, taking the surplus from fresh fruit opera- 
tors. The Imperial Valley crop has about been harvested, and 
from now on the supply will come from nearby districts. Most 
of the berries received to date have been of fine quality, there 
having been no rains to cause spoilage. A larger proportion of 
the crop will be handled by canners this year than usual, owing 
to restrictions on shipments. 

Stocks Short—The shortage in the stocks of California 
canned fruits is becoming quite apparent, and buyers are com- 
pelled to shop around to secure even small assortments. Stand- 
ard cling peaches are being held at $1.90, and even more, and 
holdings are limited to a few operators. For choice some pack- 
ers are asking $2.35. Opening prices on the new pack are not 
expected for some time, but many in the trade anticipate that 
they will be on the basis of present spot prices; at least, on 
peaches. In fact, the California Packing Corporation has guar- 


anteed its present prices on Del Monte fruits against its forma! 
opening prices. 
to locate. 

Peas—The packing of peas will soon be under way in the 
San Francisco Bay district, but the output cannot but be light. 
The acreage was reduced, owing to the drought, and this con- 
dition is responsible for the poor yield of the fields that were 


Seconds and water goods are especially difficult 
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planted. The expected pack was disposed of soon after the an- 
nouncement of opening prices. 

_ Asparagus—Rain is badly needed in the asparagus-growing 
districts, and the season will probably be a short one, unless 
there are showers in May. A good pack is being made as ship- 
ments to the produce markets are being restricted, but a market 
is available for all that can be packed. This is one instance 
where the embargoes. on California products is not affecting 
growers. 

Sherries—A better demand for canned cherries has been 
noted during the past month, and stocks of this fruit, which were 
considered top-heavy for a time, have become quite light. Can- 
ning operations will be commenced shortly, as the fruit is now 
moving to the Eastern markets in carload lots. 

Salmon—Most packers continue to hold stocks of pink sal- 
mon at $1.25, but some sales have been made of late on the basis 
of $1.20, f. o. b., Seattle. Opening prices have been announced 
on Columbia River chinooks and bluebacks, on the basis of $2.20 
and $2.30, respectively, and considerable business has been 
booked, although the carryover pack is still receiving the most 
attention. Prospects are not especially bright for a heavy pack 
in Alaska, owing to the restrictions on fishing made by the 
Federal Government and to labor troubles. 

Coast Notes—The annual report of the California Packing 
Corporation, issued the last of April, indicates that this concern 
has had a very good year. Net earnings amounted to $11.27 a 
share on 471,708 shares outstanding and $5.27 a share was added 
to surplus, bringing the latter up to $19,299,337, or approxi- 
mately equal to the $20,000,000 capitalization of the corporation. 
During the fiscal period which ended February 28, 1924, all notes 
outstanding at the beginning of the year were liquidated. As of 
March 1, 1924, there were no bills payable outstanding. In his 
annual report President R. I. Bentley said: “The consolidated 
income account shows that the operating profit is less than a 
year ago, largely due to the fact that the pack, including allied 
companies, was less than the previous year. The carryover stock 
of canned foods is larger than a year ago, but this statement is 
made without regret, for all materials are higher this fiscal yea» 
than the past. Inventory valuations are, as customary, at factory 
cost or market basis, which ever is lower. Under the conditions 
prevailing there is a good margin of profit in selling this stock, 
approximately 30 per cent of which has been sold since the close 
of the fiscal year. We have no comment to make on the balance 
sheet, other than to call your attention to the fact that there 
are no bills payable outstanding, and at this date, having packed 
approximately 650,000 cases, we have not been obliged to resort 
to such interest-bearing obligations, but have been able to oper- 
ate on our own funds. Repairs and renewais have been written 
off as usual, and $1,188,513.64 set aside to cover depreciation. 

“While it is reported that general business conditions are 
slowing up, we are gratified that our own business to date is 
considerably in excess of the previous year. Having confidence 
that our advertising program, with the work that must accom- 
pany it, spells success, we have increased our appropriations for 
this purpose. The statement of the Alaska Packers’ Association 
is made a part of this report. As predicted, the pack is less than 
that of the previous year, with corresponding profits. We are 
hopeful that the results for 1924 will be at least as good as 1923.” 

The California Olive Association held its annual meeting at 
San Francisco late in April and chose officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: President, Frank Simonds; vice-president, 
C. R. Cooper, and secretary-treasurer, J. J. Hoey, of Los Angeles. 

Joseph Durney, head of the Griffith-Durney Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from a business trip to New York. 

William H. Long, representing Libby, McNeill & Libby, is a 
visitor at the San Francisco office from Chicago. . 

Eugene M. O’Neill has been made selling agent in the San 
Francisco field for the Winters Canning Co. which has a can- 
nery at Suisun, Cal. 


SEATTLE MARKET 


Salmon Packers Fight Censervation Bill—The White Bill—No 
Fixed Price Set—Fishermen’s Union Is Causing 
Trouble—A Strong Market Prevails. 

Seattle, May 7, 1924. 
By ‘“Nomlas”’ 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade’’ 
S ALMON packers are greatly concerned over the salmon con- 


servation bill now before Congress, and they are continuing 
their fight for modification of the provisions of this meas- 
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ure. It is felt that if the bill goes over as advocated by some 
legislators, the salmon canning industry will be dealt a very 
serious blow, and the pack materially curtailed on both pinks and 
reds. Packers operating extensively in the Bristol Bay terri- 
tory are particularly affected by the White Bill, which proposes 
further regulation of canning and fishing in Alaska. . E. S. Mc- 
Cord, attorney representing a number of the salmon canners, is 
now in Washington looking after the canners’ interests. “The 
packers all believe that there ought to be restrictions on salmon 
fishing,” he says in commenting on the situation, “I have always 
believed that salmon are being rapidly depleted and that the 
United States ought to have power to restrict or prohibit en- 
tirely for a limited period fishing for salmon to an extent neces- 
sary to save the salmon. There ought to be a law with flex- 
ibility. All packers are willing to have power conferred on 
the Department of Commerce, but they don’t want a fixed in- 
flexible law that cannot be modified to meet constantly changing 
conditions.” 

Reluctant to Name Prices—As a result of the uncertainty 
over the fate of the salmon conservation bill, as affecting fishing 
restrictions for the present season, salmon packers are reluctant 
to book firm at fixed prices. Some business has been taken at 
$1.25 on pinks and $2.25 on reds. If the conservation bill passes 
with the more drastic restrictive povisions, however, it is mor2 
than likely that the largest factors will be quoting $1.50 on pinks 
and $2.50 on reds for the new season’s pack. 

S. A. P. Sales—One prominent packer, in discussing the situ- 
ation with his selling agents, says: “We want all of the S. A. P. 
business you can get for us, but until such time as we have de- 
termined on a definite selling policy, so far as terms and con- 
ditions are concerned, please book such business for our account 
on the following basis only: 

: “S. A. P. (our regular contract) guaranteed 
against Alaska Packers’ Association’ and Deming & 
Gould opening prices; guaranteed against Alaska Pack- 
ers’ Association, Deming & Gould and our own decline 
to date of shipment, and subject to buyer’s approval of 
our terms and conditions when named.” 

New Chinooks—Opening prices have been named on new 
pack faney Columbia River Chinooks on tbe hasis of $2.10 per 
dozen for halves and $3.60 for ones, with 12s bluebacks offered 
at $2.30 per dozen. There has been a moderate movement on the 
basis of this opening. 

Spot Salmon—Buying has picked up somewhat, and ship- 
ment are growing larger as the trade in many parts of the coun- 
try comes in for its spring requirements. Reds have worked 
up to $2.30 per dozen on the miscellaneous brands, while the 
leading brands continue firm at $2.35 per dozen. Pinks ren in 
unchanged at $1.25 per dozen, and chums are nominal at $1.20a 
$1.25 for the small lots still available. A cleanup of all chum 
holdings by the time new pack is available is assured according 
to many factors in the trade here. 

Labor Trouble—Many of the Alaska packers have had dif- 
ficulty with their union fishermen this year, and a number of 
ships are going noth carrying non-union cannery crews. 

Market Strong—aAll in all, the market outlook appear to in- 
dicate firmness on all grades, with a possible further strengthen- 
ing on reds, and possible an advance of 2% to 5 cents per dozen 
on pinks in the near future. 


MAINE MARKET 


Sardine Packers Await the Coming of Fish—Clam Season Draws 
to a Close—Packing of Lobsters Slow in Starting—Both 
Spot and Future String Beans Cleaned Up— 

A Similar Situation in Corn. 

Portland, Me., May 9, 1924. 


By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ARDINES are prominent in their absence. Although the law 
states plainly that they may be canned after April 25th, the 
fish remain in hiding, and there is no hope of getting into 

full swing for the season’s work before the middle of June at 
best. Possibly five factories, all in the eastern section, have 
begun operations in a small way, but even these few lack fish 
for a regular run. The factories in Casco Bay, the Portland 


section, have received no fish at all as yet, although they are 
ready for work and anxious to begin. 

The price was opened this year at $4.35 for standards, with 
the feeling that this was the absolute low limit and therefore 
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must be upheld. But the trade, instead of appreciating this 
condition, have concluded that such a drop must mean anxiety 
on the part of the canners to move their goods and are therefore 
still waiting for a new low figure—which simply can not be 
named. With fish at $12 and cans advanced, the costs are so 
high now that $4.35 does not allow the sardine canner a mini- 
mum profit unless he is able to do a tremendous business and 
move his goods for a quick turn-over. 


Clams are about done for the spring season, although several 
factories will no doubt run until the 15th to 20th of this month. 
During this latter part of the season clams have been coming 
to the factories in better volume, and the pack has been suf- 
ficient to take care of present contracts and assure some spot 
stock for summer orders. The price has held at $1.30 and there 
is every reason to suppose that this will be strongly maintained 
on the spots, owing to the light quantity carried in first hands. 


Lobster factories are trying to get started for the summer’s 
work, but it is very slow in opening up. Prices quoted are 
very reasonable, running from $4.25 to $4.60 for halves, $8.00 
to $8.60 for pounds and $2.32% to $2.75 for quarters. No new 
goods have come to the market yet, although thev will be shipped 
in as fast as sufficient ~uantity can be produced. 


Stringless Beans are cleaned up, the spot stocks being lack- 
ing since last August and the futures all booked on contracts 
for delivery as packed. Although the weather remains cold and 
somewhat dull, vegetation seems to be advancing almost as 
usual, and there is more promise of a normal planting. Under 
market conditions there have been no deviations from the origi- 
nal opening price of $1.30 and $6.00 for 2s and 10s, except 
where fibre cases are acceptable or similar conditions obtain. 


Corn is also well sold, and will not be offered further unti! 
after planting time—normally from May 20th to June 10th. 
Several of the prominent canners report that they already have 
all the business they will want this year and that thev do not 
mean to add to their acreage. Others who have not sufficient 
acreage signed up to tax their capacity will take on more and 
will then have some corn to sell or to hold after canning. This 
is a healthy condition and promises well for 1925 also. Corn 
prices have also remained firm at the opening quotations, $1.45 
for Crosby and $1.70 for Golden Bantam. 


What The Brokers Say. 


Baltimore, Md., May 10, 1924. 

The situation in futures tomatoes has resolved itself to a 
stand-off, apparent] between the buyers and canners alike. 
The canners declare they have scaled their production figures as 
far down as they dare in order to stimulate business, while 
on the other hand, the lack of orders this week seem to indicate 
the buyers have substantial and logical reasons to believe that 
conditions as they view them make it imperative that the prun- 
ing knife be driven deeper by the canners before they feel safe 
to buy again in a big way. The canners would welcome a me- 
dium that would enable them to reduce prices and at the same 
time permit the making of good quality in order to meet the 
buyers’ ideas, but the door of further opportunity to do so has 
been closed to them, because of the fixed prices of accessories, 
ete., wich they had no part in making and which they are power- 
less to change, to meet the shifting conditions and sentiment 
of the day. It must be remembered the canners have concrete 
visible evidence to guide them, while the buyers are basing their 
opinion on simple deductions of basic conditions present and 
future. Perspective reasoning offtimes vields a spectre that 
never exists and this year may prove no exception to the rule. 
Regardless of all ifs ands or buts in the game, the outstanding 
principle to be reckoned with is the coming crop, whether the 
yield will be large or small, and the intending buyers might 
take a grain of encouragement from the fact that last year, 
even during the glut period of a bumper crop, prices did not de- 
cline below today’s quotations for future tomatoes. What will 
happen if the crop turns unfavorable need not be discussed in a 
large way; the answer is obvious. Futures tomatoes look safe 
to buy, hazards considered. 

The big activity in spot tomatoes has not come as yet. The 
buying this week was irregular, both as to the size and quantity 
of orders. They will, however, be cleaned up bv the time 
the new canning season rolls around, without a doubt. A slight 
increase of orders little or big will surely send the prices up- 
ward. Watch them carefuliy, especially the No. 2 size. The 
present prices are the product of slack trading rather than 
heavy stocks. 


Thomas J. Meehan & Co. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Attempt of Chicago Meat Packers to get Consent Decree Set Aside Worrying Grocers— 
Court Affirms Manufacturers’ Right to Sell Wherever and Whoever He Pleases— 
National Arbitration Law Before Congress. 


LTHOUGH convention time for the two great wholesale 
A grocers’ organizations is at hand, the chief topic of con- 

versation among jobbers continues to center around the 
packers’ consent decree, and the possible return of the “Big Five” 
into the wholesale grocery business as buyers and distributors 
of canned foods, dried fruits and other grocery products. 

J. W. Herscher, president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, in a summary of the situation, says that the setting 
aside of the Consent Decree would give to the packers, with 
their predominance in meat products, their branch houses 
throughout the country, their “peddler” cars, and preferential 
refrigerator car service, and their great control over markets 
through command of vast capital, virtual control of the price 
of every article on the table of the American consumer, as found 
by the Federal Trade Commission. He quotes William C. Breed, 
attorney for the Association, who claimed that the attempt at 
this time of Armour and Swift to set aside the decree amounts 
to a failure to keep faith with the court, since they now claim 
that the decree was void from the beginning; with their co-de- 
fendants who have complied with the decree; with Congress, 
which eliminated from the Packers and Stockyards Act matter 
which dealt with the decree, and with the United States Govern- 
ment, which in 1920, after two years of investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commision and the Attorney General, abandoned 
further action and agreed to the Consent Decree. 

In answering the arguments of the packers to the effect 
that the court had no jurisdiction to enter such a decree, because 
of a stipulation to the effect that the consent should not be con- 
strued as an admission of guilt or an adjudication that the Sher- 
man Law had been violated. Mr. Breed directed the court’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Clayton Act itself contains provisions 
that if parties to an anti-trust suit consent to a decree, it should 
not be deemed an admission or adjudication. These provisions 
in the Clayton Act were designed to prevent Consent Decrees 
from being used by outsiders in triple damage suits, and but 
for such provisions it would be impossible for the Government 
ever to secure any Consent Decree from a violator of the law. 

It was also contended by Mr. Breed that by its very nature 
a Consent Decree is a settlement by the parties; that such a 
decree by its nature is not an official adjudication of guilt, but 
is an implied admission by the parties that the decree consented 
to is valid and that the court had jurisdiction. He called the 
court’s attention to the fact that the Sherman Law itself was 
enacted in 1890, after an investigation by Congress of the domi- 
nation of the packers, and that for thirty years Congress and 
other agencies of our Government have been attempting to regu- 
late these interests. 


“As you know,” says President Herscher, “with the excep- 
tion of the Armour Co., the packers have complied with this de- 
cree. That company has applied to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia from time to time for extensions of time 
within which to dispose of its interests in the so-called unrelated 
lines. The last extension of time expired on December 27, 1923, 
and Armour & Co. then petitioned the Supreme Court for a fur- 
ther extension, which was denied by Judge Bailey. In denying 
this application for additional time, Judge Bailey said: 

“Tt is true that such orders as that now asked for 
have been heretofore made in this court, but I do not 
feel justified in making any further orders of this char- 
acter, especially in view of the fact that four years have 
elapsed since the entry of the original decree.’ 

“Since that denial by Judge Bailey the Armour defendants 
have again petitioned the court for an extension of the time which 
expired in December last. Your association has filed an answer 
to this latest petition, and to date there has been no decision by 
the court.” 

The American Wholesale Grocers’ Association is also a party 
to the present proceedings, and is lined up with the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association in fighting the packers. It is 
probable that the attempt of the packers to return to the grocery 
field will be one of the outstanding problems discussed at both 
conventions this month. 


Buying Exchanges—The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit has set aside and reversed the orders 
of the Federal Trade Commission made last January, and de- 
signed to compel the National Biscuit Co. and Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., with other manufacturers, to sell to buying exchanges and 
other pools. The decision was based on an opinion by Judge 
Manton, in which Judges Hough and Mayer concurred. The 
court’s determination accords with a number of other recent 
decisions, upholding the right of a manufacturer, wholesale gro- 
cer, or any other merchant freely to exercise his own discretion 
in both buying and selling. He may refuse to trade with any- 
one, as he may see fit, for any reason whatever, provided always 
he acts independently. 

Arbitrations—Members of the wholesale grocery trade are 
supporting H. R. 646, introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Mills, and already favorably reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee. The bill proposed that a written 
provision in a contract involving interstate or foreign commerce 
to arbitrate controversies arising under such contracts, or an 
agreement: to arbitrate any dispute under such contract, shall 
be valid and enforcible, save on such grounds as exist in law or 
equity for the revocation of any contract. The principles in- 
volved in the measure are in line with the arbitration policy of 
the canners, brokers and wholesale grocers at the present time. 

Frank C. Letts Dies—Frank C. Letts, president of the Na- 
tional Grocer Co., Western Grocer Co. and the Durand-McNeil- 
Horner Co., died at his home at Lake Forest, Chicago, on May 2. 
He was one of the pioneers of the wholesale grocery trade and 
one of the outstanding figures of the industry. He developed 
many innovations in selling practices, and any systems or figures 
of his companies were always open to competitors where the 
general upbuilding and welfare of the wholesale grocery business 
could be encouraged. ; 

Wants Lower Rates—Ross P. Seaton, secretary of the IIli- 
nois Wholesale Grocers’ Association, discussing the question of 
tax reduction. says: “Now is the time to send vour message to 
Congressmen, Senators and the President. We hope you will 
ask the representatives how much they expect to reduce taxes 
in this session and what plans they have for making the reduc- 
tion as permanent as possible. In other words, what appro- 
priations they propose which will offset all the savings they 
claim can be effected. The President should be encouraged 
to maintain his position of opposition to all increased appro- 
priations and we should support and encourage his endorsement 
of the Mellon Plan, or anv plan which will give maximum and 
permanent tax relief.” 

The Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ Association will meet dur- 
ing the progress of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion convention late this month at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Indiana Jobbers Meet—The annual convention of the In- 
diana Wholesale Grocers’ Association was held at Evansville 
last week, outlining his Triangle Stores Advertising Club plan, 
facturers’ representatives at the meting. Fred N. Pitcher, sec- 
retary of the Association, arranged a wide and varied program 
which aroused considerable favorable comment. 

Jobber-Retailer Co-operation—C. W. Linthicum, secretary 
of the Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ Association, spoke to whole- 
sale grocers and retail grocers at a meeting in Jonesboro, Ark., 
last week, uotlining his Triangl Stors Advertising Club plan, 
designed for closer jobber-retailer co-operation to better meet 
the chain store competition. 

Outstandings—E. A. Carter, secretary of the Alabama 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, reports outstandirgs ranging 
from 57 per cent. to 261 per cent. for March, the report cover- 
ing the operations of 30 jobbing houses in his territory. The 
average for March was 137 per cent., as compared with 148 
per cent. in February and 136 per cent. in January. 

Specialty Orders—Prompt and careful attention to specialty 
orders, backed by the seal of the American Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association, should be given by wholesale grocers, 
said W. W. Frazier, Jr., president of the American Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, in an address before the Virginia 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association at its recent convention. 
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No man will ever regret the investment 
of $10.00 in a Copy of the newly 
Revised Book— 


Complete Course Canning” 


Because it will give him: 


The New Process Times 
The Safe Methods—— 
The Latest and Best 


—*“More Canning in this one volume than has 
been brought together since the time of Appert.” 


Order now so that you will have the copy in time. 


PUBLISHED AND ENDORSED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Just as We Predicted - - It Made a Big Hit. 


A greater number of Canners placed orders for INVINCIBLE CORN 
HUSKERS at the Buffalo Convention than any Convention at which 
we ever exhibited, — and more are ordering daily. 


THE 1924 MODEL INVINCIBLE HUSKER IS LIKED 
FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 
The demand is going to be big, but we are prepared for it. 


Corn worms cannot possibly affect the proper functioning of INVIN- 
CIBLE Corrugated STEEL ROLLS, whereas, Rubber Rolls become 
greasy and they cannot be sterilized with hot steam. 


Steel Rolls are sanitary. That alone is a sufficient reason for you to 
use INVINCIBLE HUSKERS, the only all steel roll Husker. 


One price to everybody $375.00 F. O. B. our works. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company. 
Silver Creek, New York. 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. ot a other 


sizes. 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., - 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 


. 
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Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Breeders & Growers | K OOK -M ORE-K OILS 


Pedigreed Strains 
are 


The Ideal appliance for your cooking tanks, 
PEAS---BEANS---SWEET CORN used in either glass lined or cypress tanks. 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Indiana Pulper 


Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 


Washers Sorting Tables 


Trade Mark Registered. Glass Lined and Cypress Tanks 
326 W. Madison St. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 130 E. Georgia St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | | 


ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: ‘‘I find it a great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have odd- 
shaped articles to be threaded.’’ 


We make every machine for “can-making.”’ 


& 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Are people familiar 


with your brand? 


Goods well displayed are half sold, and actual 
tests prove that good looking counter displays 
(silent salesmen) will positively increase sales. 


How many brands of Canned Foods are 
actually called for by name? And isn’t it true 
that crowded shelves confuse the purchaser so 
that the grocer’s suggestions are usually accepted. 


Why not let people become familiar with 
your label and ask for your brand by name? An 
attractive counter display will bring your can 
off the shelf down on the counter where it can 
be seen by everyone entering the store. 


We have made a study of this subject and 
originated some particulary successful displays. 
May we plan one for you? 


The U.S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


CINCINNATI, 80 Beech St. 
BROOKLYN, 95 N. Third St. BALTIMORE, 24 W. Covington St. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


HOME, SWEET HOME! 

A man I know, in a hurry to get rid of some of his home 
brew, poured it into the gold-fish giobe. And on his return he 
discovered that the fish had eaten their way out of the globe, 
had killed the cat, overturned the kitchen stove, and were putting 
the finishing touch to the family bulldog.—Pointer. 


AND WHY NOT? 


The tough -oung woman of heroic proportions had applied 
for and received the job of assistant cook and general factotum 
in a restaurant. Suddendly there was the noise of battle, and 
next morning she appeared in court, unruffled and undamaged. 

“What did you mean by knocking those two helpless men 
unconscious?” demanded the magistrate. 

“Well,” answered the athletic lady, “the cook told me to beat 
up a couple of eggs.” 


ENOUGH’S ENOUGH 
Night Watchman—‘Young man, are you going to kiss 
that girl?” 
He (straightening up)—“No, sir.” 
Night Watchman—“‘Here, then; hold my lantern.”—Black 
and Blue Jay. 


POWER OF CUSTOM 
“Any moonshining going on back in the mountains?” asked 
the sly revenue man casually of an old native of Shaggy Crag. 
“Reckon thar mought be, stranger,” replied the O. N. 
“Leastways the boys keep right on poppin’ at any strangers 
what go snoopin’ around. Acourse it mought be only a bad- 
burned habit they got into.” 


YOUR CIGAR 
“What brand’s your cigar butt?” 
“Baseball special.” 
“Ain’t no sech rope!” 
“Sure there is—it was a grounder, and I picked it up.” 
—Brown Jua. 


THE ULTIMATE IN PERFUMES 
“~~ “Is that ‘Quelque Fleurs’ I smell?” 
“Yep, ‘Four Roses’.” —Lord Jeff. 


THEN THE FUN STARTED 
Mrs. Gusherly: “May I sit beside you Mr. Bashfulboy? 
I just offered to sit beside that wretched Mr. Nettleton and he 
said he was particular about the compan” he kept.” 
Mr. Bashfulboy: “Did he really? Ha, ha! Yes, certainly. 
sit right here, I’m not a bit particular.” 


THE HIGHER THE FEWER 
She—What’s your name? 
He—Otis Mhee. 
She—O-tis me? 


And he did. —Pointer. 
TUT! 

Visitor: “And what brought you here, my good man?” 

Convict: “I attended too many weddings, mum.” 

Visitor: “Ah, you stole the presents I suppose?” 

Convict: 


“No, mum, I was always the bridegroom.” 


SOLVED 
He—It wouldn’t be much trouble for us to marry. My 
father is a minister, you know. 
She—Well, let’s’ have 1 try at it. anyway. My dad’s a 
lawyer.—Mass. Tech. Voo Doo. 
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WHERE TO BUY | 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. ; 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 


La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 

Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells San Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnatt, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


aper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 


han & Co., Bal 
Baltimore, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


uckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. ee Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max ig | ae City. 
E. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn 
Cameron Can Mehy. 
John R. Mitchell AY 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Beaitle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 

Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., ” Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Bxperts. 
Can Stampers. tam rs an Markers. 
Can Testers. oa ers’ Machinery. 
Villing Machines, b See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va 

Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping solderless. 

Machine: 

Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 

Mehy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


See Closing 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, 9 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, ¥. 
Invincible Grain "Cleaner Co., *sliver Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New ia City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Cameron Can Machy. Co. Chicago, Ill. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron ‘Works, Seattle, Wash.., 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 

CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Tulse. Wis. 
Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTEBS. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral .» Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mach, Wks,, Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mtg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
— Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Ricteler, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


- Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
——— -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
ne 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Kuw. Kenneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
EAHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can €o., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., andusky, ge 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, ‘Gnio” 
ro 2 and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Filling Machiees, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, | ae 
A. K. Robins & ‘Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 7) 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
— Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma. 
chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
UX 


Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PLITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ thee. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery en. 
Gauges, pressure, time, ete. See Power Plaut 
Bquipment. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. ° 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Generators, electric. See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant 4 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


g Mchy. 

Hoisting and Mches. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machinery. 

— and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
uskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 

cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. ee Burners. 

Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

KETTLES, process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

Kraut Cutters. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 

w. Ermold Co.,. New York City. 

. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods. etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink. pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


eae Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Rerlin Cang. Mchy. Works. Berlin. Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pafls, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 

tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

TE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp.. Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N 


rain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Link Belt & Co., Chicago. 

A. EK. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Tlullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. Sce Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, continuous. . 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. - 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
se ~ 2 Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
FE. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Relts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 

Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sealding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:2e Closing 
Machines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
eee fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
cers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVIOES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Baskets. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


overing. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOK KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
lag & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Siiver Creek, 
— Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, “egies room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant 

Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Al . if. 
ar efer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Testers, can. Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 

Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang: Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. enkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory T " 

Tumblers, glass. ” See Glass Bottles” — 

ariable ountershafts. peed 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers 

Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 

Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Seatders 
WASHERS, can and far. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., C 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 

Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 


Wages, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
roducts. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
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YOU CAN’T OPERATE 


without the necessary supplies at pack- 
ing time. 

You are, no doubt, getting your sup- 
plies in early. They represent an in- 
creased investment. To protect this 
investment and to assure you of having 
the supplies when you need them, they 
should be protected by adequate fire 
insurance. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


furnishes immediate protection at a 
saving of 25% to 50% ofthe usual in- 
surance premium. 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
_ MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE. MD. 
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